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OPPORTUNITY AND 
THE DEAF CHILD 


Irene Ewing and Alexander W, G. Ewing 


A new supply of this book has just 
arrived at the Volta Bureau to help 
meet the ever-increasing demand 


The authors are distinguished 
educators of the deaf at Man- 
chester University, England. 
Through their teaching and their 
scientific articles, pamphlets, and 
books, they have established an 
international reputation. In ad- 
dition, they have endeared them- 
selves to the many Americans 
who had the privilege of attend- 
ing their lectures and demonstra- 
tions in various sections of the 
country in 1946. 


Again “The Ewings” are in the 
United States — this time at 
Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., where they are giving 
courses in methods of educating 
the acoustically handicapped. 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE DEAF 
CHILD is your opportunity to help 
that deaf child, or those deaf chil- 
dren, in whom you are so vitally 
interested. 


Cloth bound $3.00 
Postage and handling 12 
$3.12 
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Selection of Grammar School Pupils 


By Epcar L. Munpin, B.A., Hons., M.R.S.T. 


HEN the Mary Hare Grammar 
\ \ / School, Burgess Hill, Sussex, Eng- 

land, was established early in 1946, 
it was decided that from the very begin- 
ning every pupil should be given some 
form of entrance examination before ad- 
mission, so that only those possessing the 
requisite aptitude and ability should fill 
the restricted number of places available. 
Merely a rough and ready test was taken 
by the first children enrolled, and it was 
not possible to interview the pupils before 
admission. Four of them came from a pri- 
vate school whose unexpected closing had 
interrupted their education, and _ several 
others from schools for the deaf and from 
other private schools. During the first four 
months of 1946 many other children, on 
the recommendation of heads of schools, 
sat for our entrance examination at their 
own schools, doing written papers only. 
The best were selected for admission, and 
when the school opened for the first time 
as a Grazemar School, on April 30th, 1946, 
twenty new pupils were admitted. In the 
succeeding months other children took the 





Until recently, education beyond the elementary 
grades has not been generally available to deaf 
children in England. With the opening of the 
Mary Hare Grammar School opportunity was of- 
fered for higher advancement. Since the number 
of pupils is necessarily restricted, careful selec- 
tion became necessary. Mr. Mundin’s account of 
the procedure will be of interest and profit to 
American readers. It has been condensed here, 
but the manuscript is available in the Volta 
Bureau Library for those who wish more com- 
plete details.—Editor. 
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entrance examination, which consisted of 
papers in Mental Arithmetic (30 minutes), 
Mechanical Arithmetic and Problems (1 
hour), and English Language (1 hour). 
The following conclusions were reached as 
a result of those first entrance examina- 
tions: 

1. That a written test was insufficient. 

2. That it was essential for candidates 
to be interviewed at the school. 

3. That it was not possible to admit 
children whose speech and language did 
not reach a certain standard. 

4. That an oral outlook on the part of 
candidates was essential. 

During the year 1946-47 the Education 
Committee of the National College of 
Teachers of the Deaf* was consulted as to 
the best method of selecting pupils, and it 
was agreed that written entrance examina- 
tions in English and Arithmetic, together 
with a full report from the Head Teacher 
of the school recommending the candidate, 
were essential. It was further agreed that 
whenever possible candidates should be in- 
terviewed before admission. 


Following the “Hearing” Schools 


In order that the methods of selecting 
children should approximate as closely as 
possible those used in the case of normal 
children seeking entrance to secondary 
schools, a wide range of papers and intel- 
ligence tests were investigated, and inquir- 





*This is not a college in the American sense, but 
an organization of teachers.—Editor. 
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ies were made as to the procedures adopt- 
ed in certain well known grammar schools. 
The entrance examination held in 1948 is 
the result of those inquiries, and it may 
be of interest to teachers, parents, and oth- 
ers interested in the higher education of 
the deaf to know exactly what methods 
have been followed in the examination— 
the first real entrance examination for the 
Grammar School and the one on which 
future examinations will be based. 

First, all schools for the deaf in the coun- 
try were circularized, asking Heads to rec- 
ommend suitable candidates; only children 
born between August Ist, 1934 and July 
31st, 1936 being eligible for the examina- 
tion, as vacancies existed only for two girls 
and three boys. Candidates were asked to 
complete application forms for admission 
to the examination, stating particulars with 
regard to age, schools attended, grade of 
deafness, and extent of residual hearing. 
The examination was to consist of three 
parts: (a) Written Examination, (b) Oral 
Test at the School, and (c) Head Teacher’s 
Report. 

The Written Examination was held at the 
schools then attended by the candidates, 
under the supervision of their own head 
teachers. Full instructions were sent, and 
the examination consisted of two papers of 
an hour’s duration each. One was in Eng- 
lish, testing vocabulary, familiarity with 
irregular verbs, the use of simple compara- 
tives, superlatives, compound sentences in- 
volving the use of when, although, because, 
and so on; questions requiring intelligence 
and an appreciation of question forms; 
ability to comprehend simple previously 
unseen prose extracts and to answer ques- 
tions on the matter; and finally, ability to 
write a simple original composition. 

The other paper, on Arithmetic, was 
based upon a normal entrance examination. 
It consisted of three parts: first, twelve 
simple mechanical sums involving the four 
rules in number, money, long measure, ca- 
pacity, avoirdupois, and time; second, 
twenty problems stated in simple language 
and requiring answers only to be written 
down; third, eight more difficult problems 
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in number, money, and weights and mea- 
sures, including long multiplication and 
long division of numbers and money, and 
simple reduction of money, long measure, 
avoirdupois, and time. There were forty 
questions in all, which had to be answered 
in an hour; one wondered whether the pa- 
per was too long, but this did not prove 
to be the case. 

Head Teachers supplied a detailed report 
on a special form for each candidate taking 
the written test, and these reports, together 
with the written papers, were of great value 
in deciding which children should be in- 
terviewed. Eleven candidates were selected 
for the Oral Examination to be held at the 
School. 


The Interviews at the School 


The first aim of the Oral Examination 
was to put the children at their ease, so 
that they were natural and confident when 
it came to the actual interview. One of the 
difficulties was that owing to restricted ac- 
commodations it was not possible to ar- 
range for the children to spend a night at 
the school, and therefore the time which 
could be allotted to the test was strictly 
limited; most of the candidates arrived at 
11.30 A.M. and left at 3.30 P.M. 

The candidates were met at the station 
by one of the prefects and conducted to the 
school, where they were introduced to hosts 
and hostesses of the same age and sex, the 
guests being given tea and biscuits and 
shown cloakrooms and lavatories by their 
hosts and hostesses. The children of the 
school entered into the spirit of the test, 
and were of tremendous help in assisting 
the candidates to settle down quickly in 
their new surroundings. Then, hosts, hos- 
tesses and guests played rounders in the 
playing fields, the candidates being watched 
carefully by the Principal and four assis- 
tants, each looking out for one of the fol- 
lowing qualities and marking the children 
out of five points for each: team spirit, 
keenness, physical skill, perseverance, and 
emotional reactions. 

The candidates were then obesrved for 
half an hour, going about usual school 
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routine. This time they were marked, again 
out of a maximum of five, on: oral atti- 
tude, adaptability, mental alertness, socia- 
bility, and self-confidence. The whole 
School, including staff and candidates, then 
had lunch together in the school dining 
hall, and once again the candidates were 
under close observation; their ability to 
converse was discovered, and they were 
marked on the five characteristics last men- 
tioned. 

After lunch the hosts and_ hostesses 
showed the visitors the dormitories and 
took them all over the school. Then they 
were all assembled in a classroom and giv- 
en, first a rough hearing test to discover 
the extent of residual hearing, followed by 
a lipreading test in which they were asked 
questions by the five examiners, each ask- 
ing two questions, the children being re- 
quired to write down answers in one or 
two words only. The actual questions were 
as follows: 


Lipreading 


1. Who brought you to school today? 
2. What time is it by the clock on the ta- 
ble? 3. Where did you have dinner? 4. 
How many boys and girls are there in this 
room? 5. How much must you pay for a 
penny stamp? 6. If I gave you ten shil- 
lings what would you say? 7. What color 
is a bluebell? 8. Which would you rather 
have, a box of chocolates or a chocolate 
box? 9. If you could have whatever you 
liked, what would you choose for tea to- 
day? 10. Which do you prefer, white 
bread or brown bread? 

All the children were then given car- 
tridge paper, pencils, paint-brushes, and 
paint, and asked to produce a picture de- 
scribing a scene they had observed on the 
way to the school. While they were thus 
engaged they were interviewed individually 
by the five examiners, and the test included 
the following: 


Language and Speech 


1. They were given the following pas- 
sage to read silently, and then asked ques- 
tions on it: 
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“My mother often sends me out to buy 
her a box of matches. You can buy a dozen 
boxes of matches for one shilling and six- 
pence (1/6d), but a single box costs three 
halfpence; foreign matches are sometimes 
cheaper. The matches I bought were safe- 
ty matches. As a rule you cannot strike 
safety matches anywhere except on the box. 
There are some matches, however, which 
you can strike anywhere; you can usually 
tell them by their red tips or heads. Most 
safety matches have brown heads.” (From 
“Plain English,” by J. R. Crossland, Book 
III. Collins Clear-Type Press. ) 


Questions: a. Tell me, in one word, what 
you have been reading about. b. What 
kind of match is this? Why? c. What 
kind of matches did the boy buy for his 
mother? d. How much do foreign matches 
cost? e. What is the difference between 
these two matches? 

2. They were asked to read the passage 
aloud, and points were awarded by the 
examiners who were responsible for testing 
articulation, voice production, breathing, 
naturalness, and intelligibility. 


Interests and Activities 


3. Ten questions were asked to discover 
the children’s interests and activities, and 
one question included the appreciation of 
two pictures which were hung in the room, 
one a delightful seascape by Frank Sher- 
win, the other an ugly oil painting. The 
questions were as follows: a. What is your 
full name? When is your birthday? b. 
Tell me your address. c. What is the name 
of this school? d. How did you travel to 
Burgess Hill? e. Do you like reading? 
Tell me the name of a book you have read. 
f. What do you think about this school? 
Would you like to come here? Why? g. 
Do you like making things? Tell me some- 
thing you have made. h. Look at these two 
pictures. Which do you like better? Why 
do you like that better? i. What games do 
you play? j. Would you like to be a Boy 
Scout (Girl Guide) ? 


The following table shows how marks 
were awarded, and the complete results: 
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From some quarters criticism was ex- 
pressed quite frankly that it was unfair 
for Grade IIB children (those with usable 
hearing, or with language acquired before 
the loss of hearing) and Grade III children 
(deaf from birth or before the establish- 
ment of language) to take the same written 
and oral examinations. The answer to this 
is, in the first place, that the test is one 
of oral attitude and ability to comprehend 
and use language, and as a certain stand- 
ard must be reached by every candidate, 
there is no reason why all should not take 
the same examinations. The criticism that 
the Grade III children would be unfairly 
handicapped is answered adequately by the 
fact that, of the nine children finally select- 
ed, four were from the Grade III group and 
two of the others were II/III. 

It is interesting to note that while, on the 
whole, the girls did very much better in 
the written papers and were outstanding in 
art and sociability, the boys showed great- 
er team spirit, keenness, physical skill, per- 
severance, emotional balance, and oral at- 


titude; their speech and lipreading on the 
whole were better than the girls’; they did 
better in reading, had wider practical in- 
terests, and shone in oral work. 

In future, the entrance examination will 
be held in March each year. Both the writ- 
ten and oral examinations will be held at 
the Grammar School, the candidates spend- 
ing two or three days as residents. The ex- 
amination will be announced in The Teach- 
er of the Deaf in December each year, and 
application forms will be required to be 
completed and sent in not later than Jan- 
uary 31st. Only candidates recommended 
by heads of schools will be admitted to the 
examination, which will consist of a writ 
ten test, an oral test, and some form of im 
telligence test, while a full and detailed re 
port from the head teacher will carry due 
weight. 

Every deaf child in the country, regard- 
less of class, creed, or the financial circum 
stances of the parents, will have the same 
opportunity of taking the examination and 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Honors for Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor 


ACK in 1899, when the National 

Geographic Society was eleven years 

old, its publication, the National 
Geographic Magazine, had a subscription 
list of about 1,000. 

It was in that same year that a young 
man named Gilbert Grosvenor, recently 
graduated from Amherst College, became 
assistant editor of that periodical. He soon 
demonstrated that he was a young man 
with an idea—an idea for making geogra- 
phy a popular subject, instead of one that 
interested nobody except technical geogra- 
phers and musty old map-makers. Pictures, 
he thought, would do the trick; pictures 
and well-written, easily understood stories 
about beautiful or interesting or historical 
or far away or nearby places and the peo- 
ple who lived in them. He had a very dif_i- 
cult time persuading many of his board 
members to allow him to try out his plans, 
but he was very fortunate in one respect: 
the President of the National Geographic 
Society then was Alexander Graham Bell. 

Dr. Bell, never slow to recognize a good 
suggestion, gave the young man his sup- 





port and added some stimulation of his 
own. Use big pictures, he insisted. Make 
them large enough to show details. Don’t 
be afraid of full page pictures. 
The plan began to work. 
later, young Mr. Grosvenor became the edi- 
tor-in-chief of the magazine, and in the 
meantime he had married Miss Elsie May 
Bell, the daughter of the man who had en- 
couraged him. 


Four years 


Today, to complete the story that sounds 
so much like a fairy tale but is perfectly 
true, the circulation of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine is not far from 2,000,- 
000, and the Society which owns it, now 
one of the most influential scientific or- 
ganizations in the world, has established 
an award in honor of the man who built 
it up. On the evening of May 19, before 
a brilliant audience which packed Consti- 
tution Hall, in Washington, D. C., he be- 
came the first recipient of the Gilbert 
Grosvenor Gold Medal, which will be 
awarded annually hereafter for outstand- 
ing service to geography. 


(Continued on page 430) 


Washington Post, by courtesy of the National Geographic Society 


DR. CHARLES F. KETTERING, PRESIDENT, GENERAL MOTORS RESEARCH CORPORATION, 
PRESENTING THE GROSVENOR MEDAL TO DR. GILBERT GROSVENOR (LEFT) 
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Music and Dancing for the Deaf’ 


By A. V. UDEN 


S all music a closed book for the deaf? 
Not in every respect! The lack of mu- 
sic is necessarily a grave shortage in 

their lives, especially as music influences 
the inner-life perhaps more than anything 
else. It is a matter of fact, however, that 
vibrations, apart from sound, also influence 
the inner-life. 

For the last eight years our school in 
St. Michielgestel, The Netherlands, has 
been making inquiries in this domain, 
which inquiries have led us to remarkable 
and satisfying results. The children are 
given instruction in music and dancing so 
that they may experience music as fully as 
possible, for the enrichment of their inner- 
lives. 

The instruction begins with the touching 
or sensing of vibrations produced by mu- 
sic, and progresses by a method carefully 
developed by staff members of the school. 
The greatest value to the child lies in com- 
bining motion with music as much as pos- 
sible. When a child can sing or dance his 
music from memory, he has entirely assim- 
ilated it. a 

To develop the sense of vibration in 
small children four or five years old, .we 
have them place their hands on the sound 
box of the Hammond organ as a Sister 
plays it. Sometimes you see them clasp 
their arms around the sound box, in order 
to feel the vibration better. When the mu- 
sic stops, they let go with a disappointed 
“Stop!” Then the music begins again, and 
they take hold again. In this way, they 
learn the difference between sound and si- 
lence, loud and soft, long and short. 

All sorts of games were originated 
around this idea, and the children were 
brought into touch with rhythm and mea- 
sure, but at first not with melody. With 
the older girls, with whom we began, we 
could not get further, but of course even 


*A condensation of the author’s translation of an 
article published in a Dutch magazine for teachers of 
the deaf. Mr. Uden is the Principal of the school 
of which he writes. 





FEELING THE TRILLING REED, THE GIRL 
-LEARNS TO PLAY AND TO CONTROL HER 
BREATH—ONE OF THE GREATEST DIFFICUL- 
TIES FOR THE DEAF. PLAYING ON THE CLAR-. 
INET IS AN INTRODUCTION TO VOLUNTARY 
RAISING AND LOWERING OF THE VOICE 


rhythm and measure are very important. 
A waltz and a march could be distinguished 
quickly and easily, and the children also 
felt something of the emotional difference 
between them. Once I drew a flower and a 
spade on the blackboard and asked which 
object resembled which kind of rhythm. 
Spontaneously the answer came “The flow- 
er is the waltz and the spade is the march.” 

We were not satisfied to stop, however, 
with rhythm and measure alone. We be- 
lieve that melody is a very important thing 
for the inner-life, and we determined to 
teach it, even to put it at the center of em- 
phasis. We began by teaching the differ- 
ence between high and low, in a very sim- 
ple way. We first showed the difference be- 
tween coarse and fine—e.g. the veil of the 
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INTERPRETIVE DANCE, “FATE” 


Sister is fine, the curtains of the stage are 
coarse; and so with many other examples. 

When the children understood these 
ideas well, we took them again to the 
sound box of the organ and played a high 
C and a low C. Immediately they identi- 
fied the high C as fine and the low C as 
coarse. Then we asked the same question 
about a large block and a small one, a sheet 
of white paper and a sheet blackened with 
a lead pencil. Again the children replied 
spontaneously—the large block and the 
black paper were low, the small block and 
the white paper high. : 


Playing “High” and “Low” 

Then we said to the children, ‘“‘Now let’s 
play the big block in the coarse tone.” So 
you make yourself big, voluminous, with 
rounded cheeks. Then you go down with 
your body of your own accord. 

Then we played the small block in a 
fine tone—making yourself narrow and 
thin, tenuous, you go up of your own ac- 
cord. In this way the children learned to 
feel low as coarse, thick, dark, heavy, and 
to feel high as fine, thin, clear, light. 


Writing the Music 

As a means of refining the vibration- 
sense, we made a staff-frame on which 
could be placed colored blocks to represent 
notes: do, black; re, blue; mi, green; fa, 
red; sol, light brown; la, pink; si, yellow; 
do, white. Red rods serve for bars, half 
blocks for quavers, blank blocks for rests. 
The low blocks are big, the high blocks 
small. Beginning very simply: a. 4% % or 
do 4, % etc., the game became a sort of 
note-lotto, with the children putting notes 
on the staff corresponding to the notes 
played by the Sister on the organ. Later 
they were allowed to play the notes on the 
organ themselves. At the same time they 
learned the sound-gestures, according to 
Gehrels: every tone has its own gesture, 
very marked for the deaf children. At the 
end of about four years, they can distin- 
guish the whole scale, feeling even the dif- 
ference of a half-tone, though not always 
with uniform success. Also something of 
the tone quality is felt. A low do and a 
high do are both felt as do. When we play 
do-mi-sol low and then do-mi-sol high, they 














“THE SNOW” 


INTERPRETIVE DANCE, 


say that it is the same, only, one low, the 
other high. 

The more familiar we are with a piece 
of music, the more we react to it emotional- 
ly. For deaf children, felt-music should dis- 
charge itself into motion through speaking, 
singing, or dancing. The development of 
their education in music and the dance be- 
gins in this way. Our children are taught 
speech through the vibrations felt when one 
speaks directly into their ears—a new 
method worked out by Prof. Dr. A. Reich- 
ling of Amsterdam, based on the Barczi 
method as demonstrated by its great 
promoter, Miss Kielstra, who proved that 
even a totally deaf child reacted to the vi- 
bration of words spoken against his ear. 
Speech, begun in this way, advances to sen- 
tences, to sentence-stress (the difference be- 
tween question and answer, command and 
outcry, etc.), to the rhythm of Dutch 
speech. Sentences are built which when 
connected with bodily exercises become 
play-songs or simple dances. 

In order to develop most intensively the 
sense of vibration, timing, and breath con- 
trol, many of our children learn to play the 
clarinet. They can play, from memory, all 
the music to which the older girls dance. 
To give an idea of what our children can 
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be taught, I am listing the dances which 
our older girls performed in the “Hostrus. 
thallen” at the Hague on the evening of 
April 19, 1948: a waltz (the Romance from 
Beethoven’s Sonata in G), another little 
waltz (which the girl played first on the 
clarinet), a number of solo-dances (Melo. 
pee, The Snow, The Flower, The Eagle) 
and a Mary-dance. 


Educational Value 


Dr. Th. Rutten, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the Keizer-Karel University, Nijme- 
gen, the man who took the initiative in this 
instruction, was convinced only one year 
and a half after we had begun, that music 
indeed has an educational value for our 
children. In a speech at the University in 
1942, he stated: “The University has been 
successful, in concert and cooperation with 
the director of the Institution for the Deaf 
at St. Michielsgestel, in giving musical 
pleasure to absolutely deaf people, and in 
considerably refining their inner-lives.” 

From this it will be seen that for the 
most part, we have attained our ideal of 
making music a personal experience for 
our deaf children which is both a pleasure 
and an enrichment to them. 
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Magazines for the Hard of Hearing 


An International Survey 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


HEN my ears first showed signs 

\/ of slowing down in performance, 

about twenty-five years ago, and | 
tried to find help from books on medical 
subjects and from the few hard of hearing 
friends I then knew, there were very few 
helpful magazines for the deaf and hard 
of hearing. There was, of course, the 
VoLTa ReEvitw, and.to it we all turned for 
inspiration, help and encouragement, but I, 
personally, knew of no others. Today, the 
story is different, and there are in several 
countries excellent periodicals catering en- 
tirely for those for us who are not deaf- 
born. One of these has inspired me to 
make this survey of periodicals, for it is 
about to celebrate its 25th anniversary, or 
Jubilee, this year, in October next. 

Away back in 1924 appeared the first 
number of the magazine, Aux Ecoutes, pub- 
lished in Vevey, Switzerland, and expertly 
edited by its present editor, Mademoiselle 
Fridette Amsler. In those days, work for 
the hard of hearing was a new idea, and 
Mile. Amsler was very young, but full of 
courage and ideas and inspiration, despite 
her partial deafness. She believed in her- 
self and she inspired enthusiasm in others. 
She has founded no fewer than 23 leagues 
in French-speaking Switzerland, while all 
the time editing her magazine, which ap- 
pears every other month. The Swiss leagues 
are naturally intensely proud of this record 
and are inviting all their members to unite 
in sending best wishes and thanks to Miss 
Amsler, in recognition of her 25 years of 
unselfish devotion to their interests.* 

We in other countries who have enjoyed 
It is = special pleasure for the VOLTA REVIEW to 
join in the chorus of good wishes to Miss Amsler, for 
she spent six well-remembered months as a member 
of the Volta Bureau staff. Borrowed from Switzerland 
to help with foreign publications in the Volta Bureau 
Library, she was borrowed again for a month by the 
University of Michigan, to help launch its lipreading 
program. She attended the Chautauqua Conference 
of the American Hearing Society, visited schools for 
the deaf, and made everywhere friends who have not 


forgotten her and who hope that she will soon visit 
Ameriea again.—J.B.T. 


reading the varied departments of Aux 
Ecoutes, not forgetting its page of witty 
stories and its original puzzles, also join 
with our Swiss friends in celebrating this 
happy occasion. Long may the magazine 
and its editor flourish! 


Dotted about the World 


Speaking of well-established periodicals 
reminds me that the Canadian Hearing 
Eye, published in Vancouver, B. C., is in 
its 18th year, and is most ably edited by 
Mrs. L. M. Godard. Although it makes 
its appearance but twice a year, it main- 
tains a high standard of contributed mat- 
ter, much of which is international in range 
and source. Especial prominence is given 
to articles from Britain, Australia, South 
Africa, etc., as well as from the U. S. A. 
and Canada. Although Canada has only 
seven leagues in its national Federation, it 
may well be proud of its official organ. 

Hearing News, the official organ of the 
American Hearing Society, of course needs 
no introduction to American readers, so 
this paragraph is for those overseas. Is- 
sued regularly since 1923, the publication 
is now ably edited by Miss Helen Scriver, 
prominent lipreading teacher and social 
worker for the hard of hearing, who was 
assistant editor of the old Auditory Out- 
look (now discontinued) in the days when 
it was published by the Volta Bureau. 
Hearing News, a printed monthly bulletin 
of 24 pages, has issued many valuable ar- 
ticles, especially those prepared as speeches 
for the various Zone conferences of the 
American Hearing Society. The bulletins 
of local leagues in the United States are 
far too numerous to mention here, though 
some of them are excellent. 

Other periodicals which may not be well 
known to American readers are the follow- 
ing, all of which are comparatively new: 


(Continued on page 426) 
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Education in Czechoslovakia 


By AnpEeRS HANSEN 


HE new regime in Czechoslovakia 

has reformed the entire educational 

system from the bottom upwards 

through the Education Act of 1948, which 
became effective September Ist, 1948. 

All private schools are taken over by the 
State. Parental rights are non-existent, de- 
spite the establishment of parental com- 
mittees everywhere. The State pays the ex- 
penses and decides on everything: text 
books, subjects, etc. Instruction, under the 
Minister for Instruction, Sciences and Arts, 
is compulsory to all; fairly strong punish- 
ments are established for those who try to 
evade enforcement. 

The Maternal School (kindergarten) be- 
gins at the age of three—compulsory from 
five. The ordinary Elementary School is 
divided into two levels—the primary from 
6 to 11 years, and the secondary from 11 to 
15 years. The classes of the lower group 
must not have more than 30 pupils each 
and those of the upper group not more than 
40. The teaching is, of course, given in the 
mother tongue, Czech, but in the upper 
grades Russian is compulsory. Religious 
instruction is included in the curriculum, 
exemption therefrom being to children 
whose parents or tutors object. The teach- 
ing is done by the clergy of the denomina- 
tions concerned: generally Roman Catho- 
lic, Orthodox Evangelical, or Hebrew—two 
weekly lessons during the eight first years 
and one during the last year. The school 
authorities have the right to supervise this 
teaching to be sure that it is not prejudi- 
cial to interests of the State! The compul- 
sory training of the youths from 15 to 18 
or 19 varies very much, to meet the needs 
of public interest and the wishes or apti- 
tudes of the young people. Of course, it 
differs also as to trade training for the two 
sexes. The trade teaching is given in state 
school shops, industrial establishments, on 
farms, etc. It includes also academic high 
schooling, leading to entrance in a uni- 





versity or some other center of higher edu- 
cation. Even pupils from workshops and 
other manual training centers may get sup- 
plementary instruction that will give them 
admission to university studies. All pupils 
from the various quarters of this continued 
instruction are required to spend four 
weeks annually at manual labor, to get an 
acquaintance with bodily occupation and 
gain understanding and respect for it. Pro- 
vision is also made for higher degrees of 
technical training along industrial, mercan- 
tile, and agricultural lines and in the arts, 

The teacher training is done in the Uni- 
versity, in 6 semesters for primary teachers 
of the lower grades, and 8 semesters for 
teachers in the secondary group. Teachers 
and employees have to resign at the age 
of 60—exceptionally at 65—and are pen- 
sioned, generally with two-thirds of the 
final salary. 

The Education Act also provides for the 
establishment of special centers of research 
work. The new law contains quite a num- 
ber of clauses dealing with the transitory 
period. It will be years before everything 
can be carried through: there must be new 
buildings, equipment, experience, adapta- 
tion—and not the least, a sufficient number 
of teachers trained for the “new school.” 
It will all be very expensive to the State, 
which is a socialistic community. The Ed- 
ucation of the Deaf, heretofore private or 
municipal, will now (from September 
1948) be compulsory and exclusively a 
state affair. The teaching of the deaf child 
will follow the general line of training: 
from 3 to 6 in a kindergarten, from 6 to 
15 in the double-graded elementary course, 
and after 15 in trade teaching. already be- 
gun in the upper classes from 11 to 15 
years, for both boys and girls. There is 
co-education for both deaf and hearing 
children. 

The teaching of the deaf is based on 


(Continued on page 424) 
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An English Youth Club for the Deaf 


By Betty Howarp 


HE Maud Maxfield School for the 
2} Deaf stands on one of the hill slopes 

which surround Sheffield, the Steel 
City of England. Some of its buildings 
were bombed during the war, but work 
continues in wooden and _ prefabricated 
classrooms. These prefabricated buildings 
are situated in the beautifully-kept gardens 
of what used to be the home of a country 
squire. On either side of every classroom 
there are banks of gay flowers, smooth 
green lawns, and in the distance, tall trees 
to screen away the smoky valley. Maud 
Maxfield, after whom the school is named, 
was a Shefheld woman councillor who by 
her continuous efforts made the school pos- 


sible. 
The Youth Club which is atteched to the 


school was started as a social center for 
ex-pupils who wanted to keep in touch with 
the friends of their school days, and also 
as a place where the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing could always come for advice and as- 
sistance from the staff of the school. The 
club is open to all young people who want 
to come and many travel long distances to 
appear each Wednesday evening. Come 
with me on a tour of inspection and meet 
some of the members. 


The groups of people clustered around 
tables outside the kitchen serving hatch are 
known to us as the “Poker Club.” They 
play all kinds of games from simple Snakes- 
and-Ladders to not-so-simple Chess. The 
chess section of the “Poker Club” had two 
regular 17-year-old players in David 
Vaughn and Walter Wood, but the weekly 
partnership was broken by lack of under- 
standing on the part of David’s parents. 
They completely ignored the fact that Da- 
vid’s speech, already good, was continu- 
ing to improve; saying that mixing with 
deaf people was bad for him and forbid- 
ding him to come to the club again. Da- 
vid did come, however, and explained how 


much he wanted to come regularly, and 
asked us to try to make his parents reverse 
their opinion. So far our efforts have met 
with little success, but as we are persistent 
people, David is eagerly looking forward to 
the day when he can again come to the club 
with the approval of his parents. 


The table tennis table—the most popu- 
lar piece of club equipment—stands in a 
cleared space on the left hand side of the 
club room and is in constant use the whole 
evening from seven to ten. We have a few 
members who are quite good at the game, 
and two of the best are John Glossop and 
Roy Hardcastle. Nineteen-year-old farmer- 
boy John, and eighteen-year-old Roy re- 
cently formed a table tennis team of the 
best players, and in a few weeks’ time the 
team are going to play a match with a 
hearing club in the district. John and Roy 
—inseparable friends—have infected the 
rest of the team with their enthusiasm and 
all have been practicing hard for the forth- 
coming event. Both boys became deaf 
through illness when children, and their 
close friendship dates from their school- 
days together at Maud Maxfield’s. 


On the opposite side of the room, next to 
the miniature billiard table, is the Em- 
broidery Section. Here is where the girls 
embroider anything from handkerchiefs to 
tablecloths and where the boys look on in 
awe and amazement. The boys have found 
it profitable to be nice to the embroidery 
girls as they prove to be very helpful when 
anyone wants a button fixed. In this sec- 
tion you meet Winnie Poole. Winnie is tall 
and thin, has merry blue eyes topped by a 
shock of unruly brown hair, is happily 
married with two hearing children, and has 
often been compared to a stick of dyna- 
mite. She is the most popular person in 
the club and “mothers” all members indis- 
criminately. Winnie was not born deaf but 
became so through a childhood illness. 
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Your short tour of inspection completed, 
the kitchen serving hatch shoots up and 
everyone wends his way towards food and 
drink. As you are a guest, you have a tray 
loaded with good things to eat brought to 
you by pretty smiling Dorothea. Dorothea 
is five feet two, 23 years old, very happily 
married, and is Club Treasurer. She has 
suffered a lot of pain and has had many 
operations on her ears, but despite the sur- 
geon’s efforts, most of her hearing has 
gone. Fortunately her lipreading and 
speech are very good, and added to these 
she is going to have a hearing aid very 
soon. 

When canteen is finished, the boys help 
to clear away the crockery and then lend a 
hand with the washing up. 

That chore finished, the members usu- 
ally have communal games and dancing, 
sometimes all games and no dancing or 
vice versa—just as they feel. The games 
vary from quiet games with ‘pencil and 
paper, to not-so-quiet games when every- 
one. is out for someone’s blood. About a 
month ago we held a “Scat Drive” —a game 
where you draw parts of a beetle according 
to the number you throw on the dice. We 
thought it would be a quiet evening’s en- 
tertainment for them—what a big mistake 
on our part! Each “Scat” team was deter- 
mined to win by fair means or otherwise, 
and the things they did to make this pos- 
sible were enough to make even our care- 
taker laugh. 

Dancing favorites are those with definite 
rhythms such as Rumbas, Sambas, and 
such. The two people who are always first 
to start a dance are Margaret Kilby and 
Derek Liddle—both only slightly deaf. 
These two have been “walking out” for 
some time now, and at dancing they are 
almost perfect partners. A few weeks ago 
the whole club went really Latin-American 
and formed an impromptu Rumba Band. 
The tune was supplied by a lone pianist, 
and the rhythm by members banging any- 
thing they could lay their hands on. Every- 
one had a whale of a time and the rumba 
had some novel interpretations. After that 
we had a so-called Spanish Dance done by 
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Derek Liddle and Cyril Wood. Derek when 
he dances always looks as if his arms and 
legs were attached to his body by nothing 
more substantial than string, and Cyril, 
who is a deaf mute and a professional box. 
er, bears a strong resemblance to a bouncy 
rubber ball when he starts to dance. These 
impromptu cabarets often occur and they 
are encouraged by the staff as they help to 
banish self-consciousness. 


Doubly Handicapped 


Standing watching the fun you will usu- 
ally find Lesley Ellis. Lesley is 17 years 
old and has a great many deformities as 
well as being deaf. Despite all his handi- 
caps, Lesley is a very sweet-natured boy, 
and because of his artistic talents is now 
the acknowledged club artist. Lesley at- 
tends Art School and is taking a very im- 
portant examination shortly. Not far away 
from Lesley is bright-eyed John Taylor. 
John is 19 years old and is a deaf mute; 
he also has a badly crippled leg. Recently 
a dance was held in Sheffield for all Youth 
Clubs in the district, and John was per- 
suaded to go and watch. Now, despite the 
fact that he will never be able to dance 
himself, he attends regularly with all the 
other club members. That was a great 
step for John as he was beginning to iso- 
late himself from the rest of the club, and 
isolation of that sort is bad for anybody. 
He told me that last weekend he went camp- 
ing with his friends, having first walked 18 
miles with a loaded rucksack. That was a 
remarkable feat for John, and as he has 
every intention of repeating it, I think he 
has completely recovered from his period 
of self-isolation. 

Of course this club has its problems just 
the same as any other club—cases of un- 
easy adolescence, and cases of recently deaf 
youngsters who are not yet adjusted to 
their new condition—all these are things 
which will be solved in time and in easy 
natural surroundings. 

Despite the little sad spots that these 
problems cause, the club on the whole has 
a wonderfully happy atmosphere and | 

(Continued on page 424) , 
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An Educator of the Mexican Deaf 


By FRANcisco MADERO 


is an educator of the deaf who, be- 
cause he is deaf himself, is known by 
many American deaf persons as well as 
many American educators. He is a lipread- 
er of both English and Spanish, and hav- 
ing traveled extensively in Mexico, has 
many friends at home as well as abroad. 
He was born some thirty-odd years ago in 
San Luis Potosi, a central state of the sun- 
ny land south of the border, where he at- 
tended grammar and commerce schools. 
At commerce school, he learned the Eng- 
lish language, which has 
been one of his most ef- 
fective assets ever since. 
When he was fourteen, 
his family emigrated to 
the United States and 
settled in Saginaw, 
Michigan. Here he at- 
tended high school until 
he was stricken with 
cerebrospinal meningitis 
which rendered his hear- 
ing useless. In 1930, he 
entered the Michigan 
State School for the 
Deaf and was graduated 
from there in 1931. In 
the short period of one 
year and a half, he took 
an active part in school 
activities and held several important stu- 
dent offices. He became president of his 
class, president of the Huffman Science 
Club, and secretary of the Turner Hall Club 
for Boys. He was also proficient in Scout- 
ing, obtaining within that same period of 
time the rank of Life Scout and fourteen 
merit badges. He took the entrance exam- 
inations for Gallaudet College and passed, 
but for economic reasons was unable to 
do his college work there. 
Fidel Lopez de la Rosa’s family returned 
to Mexico, but the restless adolescent, mild- 
ly ostracized by relatives, friends, and 


Pin Lopez de la Rosa, of Mexico, 
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neighbors because of his handicap, did not 
feel happy at home. Deciding to seek his 
way in Mexico City in 1933, he enrolled as 
a pupil at the National School for Deaf- 
Mutes. He soon obtained a position as an 
assistant teacher. He also entered the Na- 
tional School for Teachers, and upon re- 
ceiving his degree in 1937, was appointed 
as a regular academic teacher and the only 
deaf member of the staff of the National 
School for Deaf-Mutes in Mexico City. He 
later took a course in Living Languages 
(English) at the Superior Normal School. 

In 1944, Mr. Lopez de 
la Rosa was awarded a 
scholarship from the 
United States govern- 
ment to study modern 
methods of education for 
the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, and the speech 
defective. He received 
this training at the 
Teachers’ College of 
Central Institute for the 
Deaf. He was the first 
Latin American to do 
regular professional 
studies of this kind in a 
foreign country. 

Since returning to 
Mexico, he has _ been 
made head of the Audio- 
Oral Rehabilitation Section of the Chil- 
dren’s Welfare Department of the Ministry 
of Health and Welfare. His plans for a Na- 
tional Institute of Audio-Oral Prevention 
and Rehabilitation, which would include 
clinics for the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
speech defectives, and general services, are 
being considered by the government of 
Mexico. Meanwhile, he is director of the 
Audio-Oral Clinic and Nursery School for 
Deaf Children in Mexico City, which was 
established in April, 1948, by the Ministry 
of Health and Welfare. These services are 


- 


DE LA ROSA 


the first of their kind in Latin America. 
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Preschool Training in London Clinics 


By Sytvian M. MartIN 


Can't Start Too Early,” by Claude 

Smith in the May, 1948, Votta Re- 
view, and | think you may be interested to 
known of similar work which is being done 
with deaf children in London. 

The Westminster Children’s Hospital and 
the Metropolitan Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Hospital have Speech Clinics for out-pa- 
tients where mothers may bring their deaf 
children twice a week. In the Baby Group 
are children from 18 months. Some are 
older, as the deafness was not discovered 
until a later age. When the child is under 
18 months, the mother is given advice on 
how to start work at home and told to 
bring him back when he is older. Children 
with very little hearing loss, who have ac- 
quired speech by normal means, are also 
catered to and given lipreading lessons 
once a week. 

It may be a year or more before a young 
deaf child starts to speak, but he is learn- 
ing to lipread and is becoming disciplined. 
As soon as he does attempt speech, he is 
transferred to the next group. Here his 
vocabulary is increased, his articulation 
improved, and more advanced lipreading 
practice is given from cards and books 
which were made for the purpose. As the 
child progresses, he goes through the other 
groups learning to read, to write, to count. 
to recognize colors and coins, in fact to 
learn all the little things which the hearing 
child picks up, and which enable him to 
communicate with other people. When he 
is old enough, he attends school for the 
usual school subjects which are not touched 
upon by the clinics. 

All this time the hearing has been stim- 
‘ulated by the use of earphones attached to 
an amplifier through which the child lis- 
tens to the teacher’s voice, music, noises, 
etc. By the time he is three or four years 
of age, it is often found that he has quite a 
useful amount of hearing, although at first 
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he responds to no sounds at all. The child’s 
mother sits with him and helps him. She is 
made to feel that this is her job, and she 
is there to learn how to carry on properly 
at home. A parents’ meeting is held every 
quarter, and fathers are asked to come, par- 
ticularly, so that they may feel that the 
child is their responsibility as well. For 
their own sakes, as well as for the sake of 
the children, they take their share in the 
development. At these meetings there are 
usually one or two specialists in the vari- 
ous branches of medicine who kindly agree 
to answer questions. The parents discuss 
problems among themselves, the experi- 
enced ones offering advice to the newcom- 
ers. From what many parents have told 
me after these meetings, I know that they 
have gone away with new hope, new ideas, 
and with their minds set upon a definite 
goal for the future. To quote one young 
mother who had come very disconsolately 
for the first time, “Do you know, I think 
we are going to get more thrill and satis- 
faction out of our deaf child than we would 
from a hearing one.” 


Occasionally, I lecture to parent classes 
on the development of speech, the funda- 
mentals of lipreading, and the treatment of 
the deaf child in the home. For the sake 
of parents whose babies are still at the “do- 
ing nothing” stage, I demonstrate with 
children from three to nine years. It is 
great encouragement to new parents to hear 
these older children talk, read, and recite 
nursery rhymes. The wisdom of this early 
start and parental cooperation is shown in 
the progress which many of the children 
have made, and, in many cases, in the 
change from screaming, bad-tempered ba- 
bies, to happy and cooperative little peo- 
ple. There is the consequent change in the 
parents, too, from worry and despair to a 
feeling of satisfaction in the knowledge that 
they themselves are doing something. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


ESTERDAY I had a good day. It 

was Saturday, a holiday, and I was 

able to attend to a number of per- 
sonal matters incident to going on a jour- 
ney. Vacation looms ahead, and I am 
about to embark on a flying trip to the 
Middle. West. But it wasn’t the divine af- 
flatus of vacation thoughts that made yes- 
terday a good day. It just happened to be 
the kind of day when everything goes right. 
Perhaps I got out on the right side of bed, 
and my breakfast melon was ripe and 
sweet; or perhaps | was just too busy to 
worry about anything; but things went 
well all day. And by “going well” I mean 
more than a normally hearing person 
would mean by the same phrase, because | 
include the fact that my deafness did not 
trip me up at any time during the day. 

This is not particularly noteworthy, for 
there are many days when I have little oc- 
casion to think about my deafness or let it 
trip me; but just recently in these columns 
my correspondents have been discussing 
the effect of deafness on an individual’s 
ability to get along in society and get along 
by himself; and so, yesterday, I happened 
to keep tab on myself. There was nothing 
momentous about the occurrences; in fact, 
it might be described as a dull day, so far 
as excitement went, but it was satisfactory. 
There would be no point in describing it 
here, except that it included a good many 
contacts that involved discussions with 
strangers—question and answer periods 
such as are usually considered difficult for 
a person dependent on lipreading as a 
means of communication. 

First, I had three dresses fitted—yes, 
three, count ’em, three—at a department 
store; and this is not only an exhausting 
process ordinarily, but one highly produc- 
tive of inferiority feelings quite aside from 
those associated with deafness. Nothing is 
so calculated to upset my morale as to sur- 
vey myself in a triple mirror, all angles at 
once, while an obviously contemptuous 
dressmaker makes a dress over to fit me. 


The pleasant little woman who usually 
attends to this ‘in this particular store was 
away on vacation, and | dealt with a stran- 
ger. It was gratifying to find how well we 
got along, and how well the fittings went. 
We had quite a bit of conversation about 
style, fit, vacations, and travel, and part 
of the time I was reading the fitter’s lips 
in a mirror as she moved around me, snip- 
ping and pinning. 

After that, I had lunch, and, still carried 
along on the wave of social impulse gath- 
ered during the alterations, I struck up a 
conversation with my table mate, a visitor 
in town and a complete stranger to me. 
We discussed cities, East and West, with 
considerable mutual respect for each oth- 
er’s varied experiences and judgment. 

Then I had to visit the TWA office to 
make reservations for a rather complicated 
flight, involving many changes, and here 
again there was discussion in which lip- 
reading was efficacious. After that, I had 
my hair done—I told you this was a rou- 
tine day—and again I found myself read- 
ing lips in a mirror as Michael did me up 
in curls and hairpins and we discussed 
various matters. Michael is a peerless hair- 
dresser and a session with him always 
boosts my morale. 

This is all very trivial, but it is triviali- 
ties that make up everybody’s day, and it 
is the trivialities of social contact that make 
or mar a hard of hearing person’s day. I 
have related these incidents merely to show 
that one can get by in such situations while 
depending altogether upon lipreading. 

In the July Mail Box there was a letter 
from the mother of two deaf children who 
had been troubled by the insistence in sev- 
eral letters from deaf and hard of hearing 
persons to the effect that they get along 
better by themselves than in the company 
of normally hearing persons. Now some of 
those with hearing handicaps have come 
forward to offer testimony in the other di- 
rection. Two of these letters follow. One 
is from a young deaf man, who was deaf 
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in early childhood and had to be taught to 
speak, but who was graduated in good 
standing from a highly rated college for 
hearing students. The other letter is from 
an older woman who was only slightly hard 
of hearing in her youth, but is now ex- 
tremely deaf and dependent on lipreading. 
I will quote her letter first. 


The Golden Rule Isn’t a Bad Idea 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I read the first letter you quoted in the 
July Voita Review, and I’m taking time 
off my job to answer it right now. I sup- 
pose the trend that governs so many of the 
letters from hard of hearing adults comes 
from the fact that many of us are middle- 
aged, and have reached the place where we 
don’t feel the urge to mingle with the 
crowd; but that was not true when we were 
younger. Until I read the letters from par- 
ents, | had not thought how our discus- 
sions might sound to young people or to 
the mothers of deaf children. I do not 
think that we middle-aged folk who have to 
depend on lipreading for social intercourse 
have a right to discuss our problems and 
state our opinions; but we have just as 
much to offer that is constructive, if we 
stop to think about it. 


Personally, | know more people without 
physical handicaps who are misfits than I 
do hard of hearing people who withdraw 
from society. As regards young deaf chil- 
dren, the attitude of the parents is more 
than half the battle; and if the parents 
help their children to learn to live with 
people, the children will be happy, whether 
they are deaf or not. 


The person who has something to con- 
tribute to society will be happy in society. 
The point is that children should be taught 
so well and learn to do things so well that 
they will fit in naturally. This is true for 
every human being, but for those who are 
deaf it means even more and better train- 
ing than is given the normally hearing 
child. The rest of it is loving people and 
wanting to share with them. 


I think one’s training and disposition 
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have more to do with one’s social success 
than deafness or any other physical dis. 
ability, and the Golden Rule applies here 
as well. The young mothers will probably 
succeed better with their deaf children than 
they would with hearing ones, for they 
have to work harder themselves and cannot 
leave all the training to the schools. 

I cannot put too much stress on teaching 
deaf children to do things right. Looking 
back, I find myself trying to imagine what 
a difference it would have made in my own 
childhood and adolescence if I had been 
taught lipreading and had my speech cor- 
rected from the very beginning. Then, if I 
could have had dancing lessons, swimming 
lessons, and other definite preparation to 
enable me to fit in with a group I would 
have felt more at ease and have been wel- 
comed among my peers. As it was, | suf- 
fered and rebelled. So I say teach little 
children to do things they can share with 
others, and show them the joy of sharing. 
You can be sure they will grow up to be 
useful and happy men and women. 

I enjoy your Mail Box, Molly, and | like 
your philosophy and usually agree with 
your point of view. More power to you! 


ELsiE JOHANSON, CALIFORNIA. 


Don’t Let Yourself Be Self-Centered 


The following letter takes the same trend, 
and the writer mentions one of the factors 
that Mrs. Johanson mentions—teaching the 
deaf child to be interested in other people. 
The appalling self-centeredness of some of 
the adult deaf is not due at all to innate 
selfishness, but simply to training, or, rath- 
er lack of training in reaching out from 
narrow personal concerns to a concern 
with other individuals and with society. | 
remember an article that was published in 
the VoLTA REVIEW some years ago, entitled 
‘““A Wider World for the Deaf,” by a young 
deaf man named Jack Thompson. The 
writer of the following letter takes the same 
point of view. 


Dear Molly Mather: 
This will be a rambling letter, because 
there is a lot I must get off my chest. I am 
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counting on your great fund of tolerance, 
Molly. Tolerance you must have, for you 
answer so calmly letters that make me boil. 

I refer partly to the letters from hard of 
hearing persons who keep harping on their 
preference for solitude. It would be in- 
teresting to see what kind of personalities 
these refugees from society have. I believe 
a good psychiatrist, probing deep into the 
past of such an individual, would find that 
it is not the handicap that makes adjust- 
ment difficult, but a complexity of many 
factors. 

Often it is not deafness that prevents a 
person from attracting others, but his lack 
of social graces and his lack of sympathetic 
interest in other people. To those who keep 
on saying that the deaf are happy only 
with “their own kind,” it may come as a 
shock to learn that many of them are as 
unhappy in their efforts to attract the inter- 
est of others who share the same handicap 
as they are with hearing persons, and the 
reason is that they haven’t the quality of 
personality to attract and hold friends. 

Of course, one who loses hearing after 
enjoying its blessings, has lost much, and 
he is entitled to the benefits of an extensive 
rehabilitation program such as is offered 
the hard of hearing veteran. This idea of 
rehabilitation was the original purpose of 
the “hearing societies,” and the field should 
be expanded greatly. Nevertheless, the in- 
dividual who undertakes such a program 
must depend on himself to complete it, 
and he must persevere. If he weakens, psy- 
choanalysis can and often does help him 
to get back on the right path. 

“Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” I 
learned this old proverb years ago from a 
most wonderful woman. Only a few weeks 
ago, this woman, returning from a visit to 
her ninth and newest great-grandchild, 
stepped out from a plane, waving gaily to 
us as if she were a seasoned air traveler. 
She was wearing a smartly tailored fuschia 
suit, a flowered hat tilted becomingly over 
one eye, a fur scarf draped fashionably 
around her shoulders, and lipstick of the 
same shade as her suit. 

As she walked toward us with arms 
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stretched out in happy greeting, my father 
turned to a woman standing near him, a 
perfect stranger, and said, with obvious 
pride, “My mother-in-law.” The woman 
looked startled, for after all, there are those 
mother-in-law jokes. “Yes,” my father 
went on, “she’s eighty-odd years old.” 

My grandmother is continually conscious 
of old age creeping up on her, but she has 
willed herself to fight it back as much as 
she can. She knows and accepts gracefully 
the limits of her physical strength, but with 
mind unimpaired she refuses to place a 
limit on her interests and general activities, 
and she has never acknowledged defeat to 
the extent of retiring from society in black, 
ill-fitting clothes, as have some of her 
friends. 

Her attitude could be used to advantage 
by many of the hard of hearing and the 
deaf, for it is in refusing to accept limita- 
tions that the handicapped person finds his 
place in the world. 

The mother who wrote in the July Mail 
Box of her aims for her two deaf boys is 
to be commended for her realistic attitude. 
She is right in letting her sons make their 
own decision as to what kind of life they 
want. Because of her determination to 
bring them up in a hearing atmosphere, 
they will find it much easier in their adult 
lives to meet the many demands the hear- 
ing world will make on them, even if they 
decide to devote their social time exclusive- 
ly to those who share their handicap. It is 
likely that they will have plenty of friends, 
both hearing and deaf. 

The deaf must get out and compete with 
hearing people at school, at work, and even 
at love. This is the way one learns. How 
much one can learn is determined by one’s 
individual capacities, but at least the ef- 
fort to learn and to compete will broaden 
one’s outlook and lift one from too great 
absorption in petty personal concerns. 

Of course, the ideal would be for every 
deaf child to have the benefit of an inte- 
grated individual program, tested and ap- 
proved by scientific research, to help him 
fit into the world according to his abilities; 
but before this can come about, much re- 
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search has yet to be done, and the adult 
deaf themselves must be interested in this 
type of research. So far as I know, no or- 
ganizations of the deaf aside from two or 
three small groups of the speaking deaf, 
have contributed financially or in any oth- 
er way to this type of research. 

I was greatly interested in the discussion 
in the June VoLTA REVIEW concerning the 
psychology of the physically handicapped, 
and particularly in the letter from L. M. in 
that same issue. It is true, as L. M. says, 
deafness is not what determines the capac- 
ity of a child, but what capacity he has de- 
termines the extent to which he overcomes 
the barrier of deafness. However, | must 
protest the over-simplification of the prob- 
lem of deaf neurotic children as L. M. 
states it. In the book, “New Hope for the 
Handicapped,” by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., 
and Eugene J. Taylor, the problem is set 
forth thus: |The handicapped person| “is 
a marginal person—physically, socially and 
economically; the many avenues of normal 
relationships which are blocked for him, 
either actually because of his disability. his 
attitude toward his disability, or social 
pressure, then tend to produce more frus- 
tration and conflict. The child who is han- 
dicapped thus may become further handi- 
_ capped because of the kind of social con- 

sideration given him by others. ... We 
must remember that the behavior and atti- 
tudes of an individual, whether he be dis- 
abled or able-bodied, are determined by 
a complexity of factors.” (The emphasis 
is mine.) 

When we come across a neurotic deaf 
child, we must ask ourselves what kind of 
home life he has, what kind of teachers, 
what kind of social relationships. There 
are still other factors; and the pressure to 
succeed put upon children by ambitious 
parents is only one of them. 

As Rudolph Dreikurs says, in the quo- 
tation you used in the June Mail Box, it is 
“courage and social interest” that furnish 
the impetus for the child to carry on his 
adjustment, and this psychological attitude 
must be encouraged in every way by par- 
ents and teachers. The adults themselves 
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may lag behind because of their own de. 
featist attitude, and hence they must be 
reminded again and again that the child 
needs their guidance and encouragement, 

The Vouta Review is published for that 
very purpose. I disagree with L. M.’s state- 
ment that the publication of so-called “in. 
spirational” articles on the achievements of 
some deaf persons cause parents to expect 
too much of their own children. These ar- 
ticles do far more good than harm. They 
show, I think, that deafness need not bar 
the expression of whatever talent may be 
present in an individual. Running through 
all these articles is a common theme: Love, 
encouragement and hard work at every 
step. A good home environment, a good 
education, and the kind of affection that 
provides security and does not smother, 
can accelerate the development of any 
child’s talents. 


Incidentally, I’m curious as to what L. 
M. means by “leading an average life.” 
What is an average life—socially, econom- 
ically, personally? I know many extremely 
talented people who lead dull lives, accord. 
ing to the standards of others who are 
looked on as “average” individuals. 


ARTHUR B. Simon, CALIFORNIA. 


Let’s Have More Discussion 


Thank you very much, Mr. Simon. You 
have echoed many of my own ideas, and 
anticipated some of my very remarks. | 
only wish that you had given us more per- 
sonal examples of the different aspects of 
this discussion. I happen to know some- 
thing of the extent to which you have car- 
ried out your ideas in your own experi- 
ence. I wish you would get more personal 
in another letter and illustrate your state- 
ments. 

The Californians seem to have it all their 
own way this month. But the discussion is 
still open and personal experiences pro and 
con are still invited. We’ve had a lot of 
theory lately. Let’s get down to brass tacks. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mo.iy MATHER. 
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A Hope For Our State School” 


By E. G. RoBERTSON 


I first became aware of the radical 
changes that had been made in the 
School for Deaf Children. 

“Why, this is decorated for the chil- 
dren!” I involuntarily exclaimed, noticing 
the gay murals covering the walls, the 
simple, colorful curtains appliquéd with 
figures from the children’s classics, the 
two diminutive gaily painted chairs strate- 
gically placed among those for the older 
children. 

Mr. Worth, the new principal, smiled. 
“Yes,” he said, “some of our young chil- 
dren are away from home for the first 
time. They seemed bewildered by the con- 
ventional, adult reception hall, especially 
the shy child from the country. Except 
for my own office and my assistants’ quar- 
ters you won’t find comfort for adults con- 
sidered at all. It truly is a school for 
children.” 

“We let the timid child linger here upon 
its arrival,” Mr. Worth continued, “while 
we busy ourselves under some pretext or 
other elsewhere. When we return, the 
younger ones are generally staring at the 
whimsical murals. Even the adults laugh at 
the quizzical expression of that dappled 
gray horse in the merry-go-round with the 
fat boy astride and another child trying 
to climb up alongside! I confess to having 
tried myself, to count the number of ani- 
mals in that parade from the Noah’s ark 
in the background to the ferris wheel they 
are about to buy tickets for!” 

“And the older children?” I queried. 

“We find some looking intently at the 
murals, others are watching the love birds 
in the green cage, or the canaries, or gold 
fish. Some are smelling the plants on the 


*This article represents wishful thinking, pure and 
simple. It was written by the father of a deaf 
child, after a visit to one of the drabest, grayest, 
gloomiest old institutions imaginable. The fond hope 
of the author is that the new executive will achieve 
some of the miraculous though inexpensive trans- 
formations recently effected in such schools as New 
Jersey and Western Pennsylvania. 


[ was in the spacious entrance hall that 





windowsill or the table,” said Mr. Worth. 
“Can any of the children hear the 
canaries sing?” I asked. 
“Only a few,” said Mr. Worth, “but 
the birds seem happy, and the children 
sense that they, too, will be happy.” 


“How about the money for these 
changes?” I asked. “They look expen- 
sive.” 


“On the contrary,’ Mr. Worth replied, 
“with the exception of the picture windows 
and murals, the sale of our old formal 
furniture more than covered the cost of 
redecorating. We bought unfinished and 
second-hand furniture and let the older 
children paint it themselves and make the 
curtains.” 

We inspected the sleeping quarters next. 
It was obvious that each of the large, airy 
rooms had been furnished and decorated 
with the age of its occupants uppermost in 
mind. The necessary institutional regimen- 
tation was there, but skillfully camou- 
flaged. 

In the six-year-olds’ room, it was not 
the cheerful, colorful decorations that im- 
pressed me most (these were similar in 
feeling to those in the entrance hall); it 
was the depth of understanding of the 
principal who had permitted each child 
to bring and display one treasured toy 
from home and also to have her own 
clothes in a small wardrobe alongside her 
bed. 

“Psychologists know the importance to 
the child of this link with the past,” Mr. 
Worth informed me, “and the house 
mother agrees that undoubtedly she has 
had more uninterrupted nights of sleep 
due to the presence of that, for instance.” 
We both laughed as Mr. Worth drew my 
attention to a decrepit and _ ludicrous- 
looking old rag doll, its head lolling on its 
shoulders. 

“And the wardrobes?” I asked. 

“So that the child won’t feel so isolated, 
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so terribly alone. True, she has com- 
panions, but they aren’t “belongings.” 
Next to her most treasured toy, her clothes 
are a part of her former world.” 

“I see now how you've banished home- 
sickness to a minimum,” [| said as we en- 
tered the twelve-year-olds’ room. The only 
difference in the furnishings there was 
that in place of the wardrobes were desks. 

“These children are old enough to real- 
ize that we can take better care of their 
clothes elsewhere. They prefer a desk 
where they may read and study and write 
home until ‘lights out’,” said Mr. Worth. 

“That small, unused table near the win- 
dow in each room?” I asked. 

“The group who have broken none of 
the rules during the week and kept their 
quarters looking the best are permitted to 
keep the lovebirds in their room over the 
week-end. They vie with each other for the 
honor!” 

“And so far the birds have survived?” 
I smiled. 

“Precisely!” Mr. Worth laughed. 

As we walked down the hall to the play- 
room. I thought that this would be one 
room that they couldn’t have changed, re- 
membering it had seemed as barren as a 
gymnasium. But it, too, was different. | 
was surprised when we entered to see the 
same gay spirit that prevailed throughout 
the school. 

The wall space had been divided for 
coloring into six horizontal sections of 
equal width, then painted with rainbow 
eolors graded in tone from the deep, rich, 
wine red near the floor to the delicate vio- 
let at the ceiling. 

“Our older boys did the painting,” said 
Mr. Worth, “and they so thoroughly en- 
joyed doing it that I think for the first 
time others agree with me as to the extent 
that color plays in the life of the deaf 
child and compensates for his inability to 
hear tones.” 

I noticed a screen on the inside wall. 

“Yes, we have movies,” said Mr. Worth. 
anticipating my question. “We not only 
have them, we make them. As you no 
doubt know, most handicapped children 
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have inferiority complexes. We have al- 
ways endeavored to help our children over. 
come this. They actually feel important 
now that they act in tableaux and pag. 
eants. They not only enjoy making the 
pictures, they are thrilled, afterwards, 
when they see themselves on the screen 
acting just like normal children. The films 
were originally intended just for our own 
use, but some of them provide excellent 
opportunities to explain our school to the 
public. Our athletic program, for instance, 
would do credit to any school, and the 
pictures help people to realize that our 
children are not queer or different. 

Leaving the playroom we walked along 
the hall to the dining room. The doors at 
the moment were locked, but I caught a 
glimpse through the glass of tables cov- 
ered with bright yellow oil-cloth which 
seemed very cheerful as well as being prac- 
tical, before Mr. Worth directed my at- 
tention to the new washroom off the hall. 

“We've eliminated the waiting in line 
to wash hands,” Mr. Worth said, showing 
me the new low circular fixture around 
which a dozen children could wash their 
hands at the same time, and demonstrating 
the foot pedal controls for the flow of 
water. 

I remembered that during the war vari- 
ous plants that had had them installed 
found them very efficient. 

“Would you like to see the classrooms?” 

“Frankly,” I replied, “I’m more inter- 
ested in learning how you’ve managed to 
keep abreast of discoveries and improve- 
ments in training with hearing aids.” 

“We contacted the Professor of Elec- 
tronics in the nearest technical university. 
He and his students were happy to co- 
operate with us and with permission of the 
parents groups of children are frequently 
tested by these students who make the tests 
part of their studies. Later the professor 
furnishes us with complete reports of their 
findings. The manufacturers of hearing 
aids also cooperate, and we were alert to 
the importance of having teachers specially 
trained to use the new amplifiers. It is 

(Continued on page 424) 
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Education of the Deaf at Breslau* 


By Otto SCHMAHL 


HE oldest provincial school for the 
[ae in Breslau, Silesia, and the So- 

ciety for the Education and Training 
of the Deaf, which founded this school, 
were to have celebrated their 125th anni- 
sary on September 28, 1944. On account 
of the war, however, the school was closed, 
and only a brief account in the Breslau 
Daily Paper recalled the great work which 
had been accomplished during the past 125 
years. 

It was the task of the provincial govern- 
ment to provide education for deaf chil- 
dren and to take care of those deaf adults 
who were not able to look after themselves. 
During the last 25 years, a turning point 
was reached in the education of deaf chil- 
dren wherein they were, for the first time, 
grouped according to their ability. After a 
probationary period at the deaf school, all 
mentally subnormal children were sent to 
the youth-hostel attached to the Home in 
Brieg, and the remaining children at the 
school were placed, according to their abil- 
ity, in A and B classes. 

At Brieg, the subnormal children were 
taught by a teacher of the deaf, a Jugend- 
leiterin, and a Froebelteacher, experienced 
in youth organization and guidance. They 
were educated to express themselves in the 
simplest of oral and written forms, and on 
the whole, to learn the practical work that 
the workshop, household, farm, and gar- 
den provided. This early separation of the 
mentally defective from the normal was 
beneficial to both groups. 

At the Breslau School, the normal deaf 
and hard of hearing children were placed 
in consecutive classes according to their 
linguistic ability. Besides speech, lipread- 
ing, and other subjects, special attention 
was given to practical training. The boys 
learned drawing and all kinds of manual 
occupations; the girls were instructed in 


*Condensed from an article in English by Dr. 
Schmahl. the last Director of the School at Breslau. 
Although the school no longer exists, it is deemed im- 
portant to place its noteworthy work on record. 





needlework, weaving, cooking, sewing, and 
housekeeping. In addition, there were three 
workshops for metalwork, cardboard mod- 
elling, and photography; each pupil had 
to work in all shops. In the afternoon, the 
older boys and girls were encouraged to 
work in the one workshop of their choice 
with a view to their later trade, as every 
pupil was apprenticed to a craftsman after 
leaving school. 

Since a residential school has the specific 
task of seeing that the children apply and 
practice the language learned in school, 
there had to be a sufficient number of suit- 
able staff personnel. For the 150 children 
at Breslau, there were a Jugendleiterin, 10 
Froebelteachers, and one man teacher re- 
sponsible for the manual training of the 
boys. These people were in charge of about 
as many children as the teacher of the deaf 
had in his classroom. Each counsellor was 
responsible for her group of children from 
the end of schooltime (1 p.m.) until bed- 
time, and again from rising until the be- 
ginning of school. She ate her meals with 
her group, looked after their table manners, 
and supervised their homework and play. 
She even attended classes with her chil- 
dren, in order to help them with their lan- 
guage development and to be able to cor- 
rect the most obvious mistakes in their 
speech. The teachers, on the other hand, 
visited the children in the afternoon to help 
them apply the language learned in class. 

A Continuation School provided classes 
especially arranged for the needs of the 
pupils. Qualified teachers of the deaf 
taught arithmetic, citizenship, and written 
work. Subjects connected with certain 
trades were given by trained technical 
teachers. Throughout the province, similar 
classes were held in various towns for the 
deaf apprentices, who were required to at- 
tend them for three years up to the passing 
of the final examinations for craftsmen. 

Until 1932, there were various organiza- 
(Continued on page 420) 
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Let’s Do Our Thinking Honestly 


By Grace E. Barstow MuRPHY 


HOSE who say deafness is not a 
handicap have come a long way in 
their own solution. They also have a 
long way to go. There is no one in the 
world who would suggest it is not a handi- 
cap except those very deafened ones who 
take it in their stride. 
Their friends say: “Isn't 
marvelous? His (or her) deafness does 
not handicap him (or her) at all.” 


So-and-So 


The words prove that the marvelous one 
has beaten the handicap; not at all that 
no handicap was there. 

The person approaching the problem of 
deafness, with its new pain of loss and dis- 
comfiture, is given an unfair frustration if 
told: “There’s nothing to it. No handicap. 
Learn lipreading. Get a_ hearing 
There’s nothing to worry about.” 


aid. 


This simply is not honest thinking. There 
is a great deal to it and a great deal to 
figure out, whether or not one worries. 
Suppose the deafened person is a musician, 
a psychiatrist, or a member of any other 
profession which depends on acute hear- 
ing and on long training? He can find his 
level, but it is not either an acceptable or 
an easy thing to do. 

The time that it takes to be deaf is a 
handicap of itself. Much of the reading 
one does to keep oneself up is got easily by 
hearing people in conversation. The repe- 
titions, the strains, the facts that one can’t 
be called from another room or must stop 
washing dishes to look up and read the 
lips, all take time. When you are studying 
lipreading you are not studying through 
those hours whatever your life-interest hap- 
pens to be. And lipreading is only a crutch. 
It can never be the real thing. Too many 
words look exactly alike on the lips for 
accuracy. Too many people fail to move 
their lips at all, making our reading of 
them impossible. We all know that lip- 
reading, even when wisely used in combi- 
nation with all the hearing one has, trained 





to use, is a strain that people with whole 
ears never experience. We also know that 
we have to learn all we can about these 
things. We have no other choice. 

The existence of the Volta Bureau, and 
all the hearing societies and leagues, is 
proof enough that there is a job to be done. 
Because of these agencies, ever so many 
more people than formerly adjust to deaf- 
ness and help their families to do likewise. 
But Pollyanna does not turn the trick; 
knowledge and application and good, old- 
fashioned guts are what are needed. These 
see you through. 

A recent writer on deafness published 
the statement that she and her deafened 
friends tried to make a list of the things of 
which deafness deprived them: Can Do 
and Cannot Do. They could think of 
nothing for the “cannot” column. The 
“can” column quite rightly included the 
radio, movies, theatres, parties of all kinds, 
sports, and so on. Did they forget that 
wind sighs in the trees, that distant bird 
songs are exquisitely sweet, as are soft 
words spoken in the dark, or a child’s 
voice, as well as an infinity of gentle 
sounds that are the daily experience of the 
hearing? To forget such things merely be- 
cause one cannot hear them, is inculcating 
the deafness into one’s imagination, remov- 
ing oneself from the world about one in a 
wholly needless way. Loss of imagination 
is a more insidious handicap to one’s 
human relationships than is the loss of 
hearing. Part of Helen Keller’s greatness 
lies in the liveliness of her imagination. 

The pretense that our deafness is not a 
handicap is often carried farther into play- 
ing ostrich about it. 

What is the sense of trying to conceal 
it? It can’t be done to any extent at all. 
Frances Warfield, in her recent book “Cot- 
ton in My Ears,” laughingly discovered 
that no one had been fooled at any time 
except herself. Though it is essential for 

(Continued on page 418) 
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My Ears Bark 


By Rose E. GoLpBere 


Y “hearing-ear” dog came to me 
M only a few months ago, but he is 

almost as valuable and indispen- 
sable to me today, as is a seeing-eye dog 
to a blind man. Indeed, had I known be- 
fore just how much a puppy can minister 
to a deaf person’s needs, | would have ac- 
quired Skippy long before this. 

But I didn’t know, and nobody had ever 
told me. Now, it amazes me that, as I 
wandered around for help with my heart 
half-frozen with despair, from one doctor 
to another in the course of the years, not 
one ever suggested that I get a dog. In- 
stead, I was given all kinds of advice, much 
of which was stupid. I was told, for in- 
stance, to laugh off my affliction. (I’d like 
to meet the person who can laugh out loud 
when his world grows silent and bitter! ) 

I was told, too, that all handicaps bring 
compensations. (But who wants to sit out 
and wait for compensations?) And I was 
told to forget about myself and to get out 
among people. Which isn’t sound advice, 
for the simple reason that until they can 
acquire a means of communication, deaf 
people tend to be miserably unhappy in a 
world where speech abides. 

Anyway, nobody said to me, “Get a dog 
and let him lift you out of yourself.” No- 
body, that is, until a relative decided some 
few months ago that I was to become the 
owner of a pet. So now I have Skippy, 
and I do believe that he is one of the best 
things that have ever happened to me. 

Skippy is more than a companion; he 
has become part of my auditory system. 
For example, though I have an amplified 
telephone, I still cannot hear it ring unless 
I am very close to it. As a result, since | 
am often alone, I have frequently suffered 
annoyance by missing important calls. 

Skippy solved that problem for me. No 
sooner had he arrived, than he perked up 
his ears every time the telephone rang. 
And now (I hold to the conviction that he 





“SKIPPY,” PART OF AN AUDITORY SYSTEM 


is aware of my hearing defect) when the 
phone rings he stations himself in front of 
it. If I fail to observe him, he comes back, 
tugs at my skirt, and barks before he goes 
back to his stand at the telephone. His 
actions puzzled me a little in the beginning, 
but it didn’t take long to realize what 
Skippy was trying to tell me. Consequently, 
nowadays we form a splendid team—my 
dog and J. And I am happy to say I get 
most of the calls that come in. 

Then, too, even though my battery is 
about as large as they come, I experience 
great difficulty in hearing the doorbell. 
When Skippy moved in, he evidently saw 
that I didn’t answer the bell at all times. 
“This,” he obviously said to himself, “will 
never do.” So now when the bell rings, my 
dog lifts his ears, attracts my attention, and 
then marches off and stands at the front 
door. And, knowing that he is dependable, 
I come on the trot. 

If I am upstairs, Skippy always comes 
to me and, after gaining my attention, 
starts down the steps. At every landing, 
he pauses to make sure that I am close be- 
hind and, arriving at the foot, he stops and 
waits until I catch up with him. Then 
Skippy and I go forth together to greet 
the caller. 

It must be clear from all this that my 
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HEARING IS SO IMPORTANT TO 
OUR USERS...THEIR SATISFACTION 
IS OUR GREATEST CONCERN 


That's Why Microtone Provides These Exclusive 
Features to Make Our Hearing Aid Your Desire 





1. “SEE-FOR-YOURSELF” HEARING TEST with Microtone Speech 
Audiometer. The first step in a Microtone fitting—shows how much 
and what kind of hearing correction you need for better hearing 
and understanding. | 


2. “ALL-WEATHER” sealed power construction gives uninterrupted 
hearing in any climate. Moisture-proof, dust-proof, shock-proof. | 


3. MICRO-MIZER battery charger and tester enables users to recharge 
their batteries time after time. Cuts operating costs drastically. 





4. “ON-THE-SPOT” SER VICE—all component parts are interchange- 
able, serviced on the spot—no waiting! 


5. AUDIOMATIC CONTROL for cushioned hearing comfort. Gives 
relief from sharp, unwanted loud sounds. 


6. CONCEALED HEARING. Microtone can be worn with no visible 
cord or receiver. You can’t see it. You can Hear—with confidence 


and poise. 
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WuEN you consider buying a 
hearing aid, it is well to find out 
what goes into it, where it is made 
and who makes it. 

We wish you could visit our new 
home—beautifully located on a 


wooded bluff 
mighty Mississippi. 


overlooking the 


Here you would see the intimate, 
behind-the-scenes details of how 
Microtone research creates ever 
newer and better products to serve 


the hard of hearing. 


(Px think! 


Touring the Microtone plant, 
seeing our staff of highly trained 
skilled 


technicians devoted to the ideal of 


electronic engineers and 


producing quality hearing aids, 
you'd be prompted to say, like so 
many others: “I want Microtone.” 


You can get Microtone and 
authorized Microtone Hearing Serv- 
ice in every principal city. Trained 
consultants are at hand to serve you. 
Consult your telephone directory 


for office nearest you. 

















THE MICROTONE COMPANY 


Foard Parkway on the M 
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puppy, a chalk-white whippet, is extremely 
intelligent. He is also amazingly affec- 
tionate. He is constantly at my side. When 
I go upstairs, he follows; and when I come 
downstairs, Skippy is right there, too. We 
have formed a sort of Ruth and Naomi 
partnership—one of these “whither thou 
goest, there go I” affairs. And the arrange- 
ment has been decidedly to my advantage. 

I think that it is interesting to know that 
Skippy’s grandparents were champions, as 
are many of his other relatives. When | 
first saw him, I was also introduced to his 
parents and to a number of his aunts. One 
of them absolutely warmed the cockles of 
my heart when, coming over to me, she 
suddenly thrust her thin head into my coat 
pocket! (Skippy’s nosey, too. ) 

It wasn’t long after he came that Skippy 
proved his worth. One rainy evening when 
I was home alone, I temporarily moved 
my puppy's cradle into my room. Before 
dozing off, I slipped the loop of his leash 
around my wrist, as a sort of precautionary 
measure. 

Well, suddenly my slumber was shattered 
by a violent pull at my arm. Looking up 
bewilderedly, I found Skippy straining 
hard to get away. Something, 1 knew, was 
wrong. But what? Releasing the leash, 
I let Skippy free, and no sooner had I done 
so than he went scampering down the 
stairs, looking back only to make sure that 
I was in close pursuit. He went straight 
to the front door. A relative, I discovered, 
had forgotten his key and had attracted 
Skippy’s attention by ringing the bell. If 
Skippy hadn’t been here, my relative might 
have spent the night out-of-doors as far as 
I was concerned! 

In addition to serving as hearing aid 
both in the house and on the street, Skippy 
is delightfully companionable. He not only 
keeps me busy, but he also keeps me from 
being introspective, as all deaf people are 
prone to be. 

Every day when the weather permits, we 
go for walks together. While he gambols 
along, I steep myself with the beauties and 
delights of Nature. And through these 
walks, I have made several new friend- 
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ships, for many dog-lovers have stopped 
to play with Skippy and, as a result, to 
engage me in conversation. 

When I first got my puppy, he was a 
tiny thing—all legs and a shapely, slender 
body. With his sky-blue eyes (they have 
turned dark now) he looked more like a 
toy than anything alive. Soon after I had 
him I went shopping in a fruit market. 
Skippy was with me, and laughingly, I told 
him to go bite the burly, massive proprie- 
tor. Eyeing my fragile pet from his tower- 
ing height, the fruit dealer chuckled and 
said, “Lady, I think I'll bite him instead!” 

I never know where my next laugh will 
come from. There was the time I took 
Skippy out riding in the car. When I set 
out, my dog was sitting beside me like a 
real gentleman, but while we were en 
route, he just wouldn’t sit still. First he 
crawled over and peered out of the right 
window for a while. Then he crawled 
back and parked on my lap. Then, to my 
consternation, he started to paw the steer- 
When he finished with that, 
he sneaked in behind me. I pushed him 
down, but he went right back. I'll never 
know how I kept from having an accident, 
for before I got home Skippy was sitting 
on top of my head and energetically chew- 
ing my $15.00 permanent wave! 

Skippy has been like a child in the house, 
having good days and bad ones. Soon after 
we brought him home, he developed a skin 
rash, and ate his fur until sores arose on 
his body. We trundled him off to the 
veterinarian and learned that he was suf- 
fering from a lack of calcium. That was 
promptly corrected, and now my dog’s fur 
can match up with any other dog’s. 

On his second trip to the doctor, Skippy 
was suffering from a cold. When the “vet” 
examined the dog, he found that his tem- 
perature was normal, but he gravely added 
that Skippy’s tonsils were enlarged and in- 
flamed. I don’t know why, but that re- 
mark sent me into convulsions and | 
laughed until I was ashamed of myself. At 
this moment, I can’t recall whether the 
(Continued on page 418) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


These Are Your Children, by Gladys Gardner 
Jenkins, Staff Lecturer, Association for 
Family Living; Helen Shacter, Consulting 
Psychologist, Northwestern’ University; 
and William W. Bauer, M.D., Director of 
the Bureau of Health Education of the 
American Medical Association. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 192 pp., 200 photo- 
graphs. $3.50. 

Simply written, easily read, delightfully 
illustrated, this book should be interesting 
and helpful to any parent or teacher. As a 
chapter is devoted to each age group from 
five years to adolescence, it serves as a 
guide to parents, enabling them to antici- 
pate the changes they may normally expect 
in their children at any given age—changes 
in interests and hobbies, as well as in phys- 
ical and mental growth. It includes a sen- 
sible, natural approach to sex education, 
and also a comprehensive bibliography of 
articles, pamphlets, and books by other au- 
thorities. 

“Do you ever wonder why your children 
behave as they do?” asks the book’s jacket. 
“Do you wonder whether you are ‘han- 
dling’ them right? This book can help 
you.” 

We believe it can. 


Auditory Training for Children, by Mary 
Wood Whitehurst. Hearing Rehabilita- 
tion Center, 654 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. 90 pp., paper cover, spiral 
binding, lithographed. $4.10. 

Those who have witnessed the excellent 
results of Miss Whitehurst’s work in train- 
ing very small amounts of hearing in chil- 
dren are especially interested in this vol- 
ume, which undertakes to outline her pro- 
cedure. 

Whereas most work that has been done 
with the hearing of deaf children has been 
done with the use of non-wearable instru- 
ments, Miss Whitehurst insists on weara- 
ble models. “The entire course,” she says, 
“is based upon the premise that the con- 
tinuous hearing of speech serves as a gate- 
way to better language comprehension, and 
this in turn produces more natural speech.” 





She begins with the instrument—-what the 
child should know about it, what the par- 
ent and teacher should know about it, its 
operation and care, the location of minor 
defects, how it should be worn, and the 
child’s orientation to it. She explains her 
insistence on the use of music as instruc- 
tional material; offers many general sug- 
gestions on the type, preparation and pres- 
entation of speech material; and outlines a 
series of lesson units, with aims, materials, 
and procedures. 

Although teachers experienced in train- 
ing the hearing of children will find much 
in the book that follows along their accus- 
tomed lines, they are also very likely to 
find new ideas and new ways of making 
their work enjoyable to the children. Par- 
ents, too, will find encouragement, partic- 
ularly as the author states plainly that the 
lessons are planned for the child with so 
little hearing that he has never used it be- 
fore. 


The Social Psychology of Physical Disabil- 
ity. Journal of Social Issues, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.; Volume 
4; Number 4; Fall, 1948. Lee Meyerson, 
Special Editor. 115 pp., 75 cents. 


This entire number of the Journal of 
Social Issues is devoted to the theoretical 
contributions of researchers and to discus- 
sions of specific problems involved in the 
social psychology of physical disabilities. 
Dr. Meyerson, the special editor, states in 
his introductory remarks: “In addition to 
the desire to call attention of social psy- 
chologists to some of the neglected facets 
and unworked areas of the problem of dis- 
ability, the specific aims of the issue were 
conceived to be these: 1. to present some 
systematic, testable theories of disability, 
2. to suggest useful methodology, and 3. to 
derive practical social implications.” 

The fourteen articles, in addition to Dr. 
Meyerson’s. introduction and conclusion, 
fall under the main headings of Cultural 
Orientation, Theoretical Contributions, and 
Specific Problems. In the opinion of this 
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reviewer, they achieve the editor’s aims. 

Two papers are concerned especially 
with hearing disabilities. In the first, “Ex- 
perimental Injury: An Approach to the 
Dynamics of Physical Disability,” Dr. Mey- 
erson describes the behavioral and psycho- 
logical reactions of a group of children in 
whom experimental deafness was created 
for a period of twenty-four hours by plug- 
ging their ears with cotton and a wax prep- 
aration. Such characteristics as withdraw- 
al, aggression, suspiciousness, bluffing, and 
misunderstanding, among others, were 
found—which behavioral patterns have 
been ascribed to people with real hearing 
losses. The conclusion drawn by the writ- 
er is that the socially and psychologically 
undesirable traits that are said to exist 
among physically handicapped persons do 
not arise because they are different kinds 
of people, but because they “have been 
subjected to different kinds of life experi- 
ences.” . 

In the second paper, “Rigidity in the 
Deaf and the Blind,” Helton McAndrew 
discusses an experiment performed with 
selected groups of twenty-five deaf, twenty- 
five blind, and twenty-five normal children. 
The results of the studies indicate that be 
cause of their handicaps the deaf and the 
blind are partially isolated from their ob- 
jective environments, that they have “a 
smaller life space” than that of normal 
children, and “that they therefore develop 
less differentiated and more rigid personal- 
ities.” 

Some of the other articles included in 
the volume are: “The Social Psychology 
of Physical Disability,” by Roger G. Bar- 
ker; “The Impact of Physical Disability on 
Social Adjustment,” by William M. Cruick- 
shank; “General Semantics and Physical 
Disability, by Spencer F. Brown; “Employ- 
ment for the Disabled,’ by Howard A. 
Rusk and Eugene J. Taylor; and “A Fair 
Employment Act for the Disabled,” by Lee 
Meyerson. These, as well as all the rest, 
present clearly and precisely various as- 
pects of disability. 

This number of the Journal of Social 
Issues should be of interest to all whose 
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work in any way is concerned with any 
phase of physical handicaps: to the psy- 
chologist, clinical or social; to the teacher 
and educator; to the social worker; to the 
parent or family of a handicapped indi- 
vidual. In fact its contents should stimu- 
late every reader whether his contact with 
the physically disabled be on a profession- 
al level or merely on an occasional, casual, 
social level, for they offer insight and per- 
spective which are all too frequently lack- 
ing in those untaught by experience. 
—SHIRLEY P. STEIN. 


A Directory of Selected Medical Specialists 
and Other Facilities for the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing in Florida, by Dodd Pace 
and Waymah B. Barber, Ph.D. Paper 
bound, 16 pp., mimeographed. Free on 
request from Claud M. Andrews, State 
Director, Vocational Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice, State Capitol, Tallahassee, Fla. 


A very helpful booklet, listing diplomates 
of the American Board of Otolaryngology, 
physicians who perform the fenestration 
operation, accepted hearing aids and the 
representatives who handle them, audiom- 
eters in county health units, counseling 
services, films, and books and pamphlets in 
the field of hearing. This is a state di- 
rectory with referrals to state services. 

There are sixty-seven counties in Flor- 
ida; sixty-two county health units are listed 
as owning, jointly or singly, audiometers 
for testing school children. The reviewer 
hopes that a later edition of this directory 
may contain a list of schools conducting 
lipreading classes for the hard of hearing 
and all schools for the deaf. 


Prenatal Care, Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Paper, 60 pp. Single copies free on re- 
quest from Children’s Bureau. 

This is the latest revision of a very popu- 
lar booklet which was first published in 
1913. It is so clear, simple and practicable 
that one hesitates to offer a criticism, yet 
anyone familiar with the disastrous results 
of German measles (rubella) during preg- 
nancy wonders why no warning appears. 
The same applies to the use of quinine by 
the mother. If deafness and other disabili- 
ties are to be avoided, the pregnant mother 
must be told of some of the causes. 
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We’ve Got Rhythm, Too 


We were very much interested in the 
April article by the teachers from Junior 
High School 47, New York City. Our Cin- 
cinnati children also are enjoying rhythm. 

Our band started in much the same way 
as theirs, and has progressed through the 
years with the rapidity of anything in 
which there is a great deal of interest. 

Our babies, three to five years of age, 
play the bells. They use four or five small 
bells sewed on black tape which fits over 
the children’s hands. They keep time with 
these, by watching the director. 

Then, of course, we have the usual 
drums, sticks, sand clogs, zylophone, tri- 
3 angles, and tambourines. We enjoy play- 
ing marches and waltzes, and recently we 
have orchestrated the popular tunes, such 
as, “Sweet Georgia Brown” (complete with 
rattle bones), “Powder Your Face With 
Sunshine,” etc. The older children like 
these a lot and give them “swing” which 
: anyone could use for dancing. 

For our songs or “choric recitation,” we 
. use “Sweet and Low,” “Dixie,” “Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm,” “Home on the 
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THE RHYTHM BAND AT THE CINCINNATI ORAL SCHOOL 





Our Miscellany 


Range,” and a number of patriotic nuin- 
bers, including “God Bless America.” We 
worked on “Easter Parade” at the appro- 
priate time. 

The Rhythm Band is one of the high- 
lights of Parents’ Night. Both the chil- 
dren and the visitors enjoy it. 

—FLORENCE WARNER AND 
ELEANOR FOLCKEMER. 





Mary E. Bennett School, Los Angeles 


Eleven classrooms at the Mary E. Ben- 
nett School for the Deaf in Los Angeles are 
now equipped with excellent group hearing 
aids and installation of similar instruments 
has been started in the Van Ness Branch. 
During the summer it is hoped to replace 
older models in some of the other rooms 
with up-to-the-minute equipment. 

Last February, Dr. Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor, Superintendent of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf and President of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, ad- 
dressed an institute for teachers and par- 
ents, held at the Mary E. Bennett School. 
The auditorium was filled to capacity to 
hear this famed educator of the deaf. 
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of Success and 
Happiness? 


Here’s new hope for the hard of hear- 
ing. Thousands have discovered that 
a Beltone hearing aid restores them to 
normal business and social life ... 
helps them hear clearly again without 
strain. The tiny one-unit Beltone is so 
ane § to wear. No separate battery 
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Hide your deafness with the 
new Beltone Phantomold. 
People won’t notice you 
wear a hearing aid. Mail 
coupon today for FREE 
booklet that tells all the 
amazing facts. 


Be MONO-PAC 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. vR-8-B 
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Japanese Schools Today 


The principles of education and the cur- 
riculum of our school system have been re- 
constructed according to the recommenda- 
tion of the American Education Mission 
which came to our country in the spring 
of 1946. Our school system, the so-called 
2.6.3.3. plan, is modelled after the educa- 
tional system in the United States: kinder- 
garten requires two _ years, elementary 
grade school six years, middle and high 
school three years each, college four years. 
A degree in medicine requires six years. 

The education of the deaf child has also 
been reconstructed and greatly improved. 
He must attend school from the ages of six 
to fifteen years, and starting this year, at- 
tendance at school became compulsory. 
The course is the same as that of the school 
for hearing children, including kindergar- 
ten, elementary, middle and high schools. 
Deaf children should at least attend the ele- 
mentary and middle courses. Those who 
finish the whole course of nine years are 
eligible for college, but it will take consid- 
erable time to realize this ideal. Our school 
for the deaf is national and includes a 
teacher-training school. It is being im- 
proved and developed so that it will in- 
clude a college in arts and sciences for the 
deaf as well as a teacher training college. 


There were about twenty double-system 
schools for the blind and the deaf in Japan, 
but now they have been separated, and the 
schools for the deaf have dropped the word 
“mute” from their titles. Japan now has 
seventy schools for the deaf and eight thou- 
sand deaf pupils as the result of an increase 
this year of ten schools and three thousand 
pupils. There are about one thousand full 
time teachers in our schools for the deaf, 
but circumstances have decreased the num- 
ber of competent teachers and it is hard to 
fill the gap. Even the hearing schools do 
not have enough teachers, but the schools 
for the deaf and for the blind have even a 
greater need. In order to attract good 
teachers, the government has determined 
to promote by two grades the salary of all 
teachers in these schools. 
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The improvement and development of 
the school system for the deaf, the realiza- 
tion of compulsory school attendance, and 
the.progress of oral education for which I 
have been longing and striving for thirty 
years, have almost been accomplished or 
will be realized in the near future. Please 
imagine how delighted I am. At the same 
time I cannot forget that I am indebted for 
guidance and aid to many teachers and 
schools for the deaf in the United States, 
and I wish to express deep gratitude to 
them. 

UnosuKE Kawamoto, 
Tokyo, Sept. 14, 1948. 





Council of Day School Teachers 


The National Council of Day School 
Teachers of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
in Public Schools met in Webster Hall, Ad- 
ministration Building of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, in Jacksonville, Illinois at 1 
P.M. Wednesday, June 22. Mrs. Eunice L. 
Heinrichs, President, called the meeting to 
order. As Mr. Herman Goldberg, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, telegraphed he would be 
unable to attend, Miss Harriet McLaugh- 
lin, Past President and Executive Board 
Member, acted as secretary pro tem. 

Mrs. Heinrichs reported on the June °48 
Detroit meeting and on the membership of 
the Executive Committee. Miss Jennie Hen- 
derson’s letter containing many valuable 
suggestions was read. 

A motion was carried to name a chair- 
man and committee on Day Schools in both 
the next Convention and the next summer 
meeting of the Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf. 

The resignation of the president was ac- 
cepted with regret. Mr. Nathan Harris of 
Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass., was 
elected the new president. Mrs. Heinrichs 
expressed her pleasure at working with the 
group. 

A motion was passed to continue the 
other officers and the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Suggestions were made for 
sound records for the deaf. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cem. 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 


Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with meat oS 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual_______ $17.00 
Series III. Myths ....______.____ $10.00 
Sealey: A TE mam AG sis eel $38.50 
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Why tolerate hearing-aid discomfort due to 
scratchy, garbled, or weak reception. Check 
your power supply now . . . do as thousands 
are doing . . . use Burgess Batteries for longer, 
clear-hearing reception! Yes, Burgess Batteria 
give you steady, noise-free 
power down to the last re- 
liable ampere . . . yet they cost 
no more! 


Better Burgess Batteries 

For Every Aid — 

A Complete Line “and TE 
Ask for Burgess Batteries at your hearing aid 
agent, or the drug, radio, hardware, or depart- 
ment stores in your town. Buy Burgess “A” 





Batteries built especially for hear- 
ing aid drains and “B” Batteries 
featuring a new cell construction 
that provides maximum service on 
all instruments. Look for the black 
and white stripes that identify 
better, BURGESS Batteries! 


BURGESS 





Nos. U20E 
and 2ZE 
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Topics for written articles were dis- 
cussed, and the following were decided up- 
on for general contributions from the mem- 
bers: 

How to plan work for a multi-graded 
class, including the program and range of 
pupils’ ages. 

How to handle a hearing conservation 
program for hard of hearing children. 
How it is handled where you are. 

Rhythm work and acoustic training for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing with and 
without hearing aids, including a list of 
materials, records, etc. 

Contributions on these topics should be 
sent before January 1, 1950, to Miss H. T. 
McLaughlin, 225 E. 23rd Street, New York. 

The meeting was adjourned at 2:20 
P.M. 

Harriet McLAucuiin, Sec. Pro Tem. 





The Finnish Deaf Child 


Recent letters received by the Volta Bu- 
reau indicate a complete lack of preschools 
and kindergartens for deaf children in Fin- 
land. It is said that no information is 
available to parents of these children to 
help with home training. The deaf child is 
not eligible to enter a school for the deaf 
until he is seven years old. This situation 
is receiving consideration and investiga- 
tion by parents who have learned what is 
being done for young deaf children in this 
country. 





Twenty-Five Years of Service 


Onze Vriend, meaning Our Friend, is a 
monthly publication for the speaking deaf 
in Belgium and their families and friends. 
To celebrate its twenty-five years of service 
it is now publishing booklets about promi- 
nent deaf men in a further effort to break 
down prejudices and misunderstandings 
which still exist between those who hear 
and those who do not. 

Among illustrious names appearing in 
the booklets are Ludwig Von Beethoven, 
whose grandfather was born in Belgium; 
Baron Eugene Laermans, a famous deaf 
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Why have so many people been satisfied 
with these fine hearing aids? 





Since Western Electric announced its 
two latest contributions to better hear- 
ing—Model 65 and Super 66—thou- 
sands of hard-of-hearing people have 
become satisfied users. 

Why? Because light-weight, con- 
venient Model 65 is a single unit in- 
strument welcomed by moderately 
deafened people and by part-time 
hearing aid users who want unusually 
clear response to conversational tones 
plus remarkable battery economy. 

Because all-in-one Super 66 is de- 
signed to give extra power to those 
with severely impaired hearing... 


superb fidelity to those who demand 
the best. 


The popularity these remarkable 
instruments have enjoyed certainly 
warrants your trying them. They are 
designed to help anyone who can be 
helped by a hearing aid. Your local 
Western Electric Hearing Aids dealer* 
will be glad to show you Super 66 and 
Model 65. 


*He’s listed in your Classified Telephone Directory 


Western Efeciric 
Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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On Sale — Order Now 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 
in Lip Reading 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus postage 25c 








Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 
Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 


Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 











STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 


An important and much-needed book, 
reissued in response to popular demand 


The author, though deaf from childhood, be- 
came a prominent teacher of teachers, a lectur- 
er at colleges and universities. Her command 
of English was second to none, but she acquired 
it at the expense of such effort that she deter- 
mined to devise a plan to make things easier 
for other deaf children. “Straight Language” is 
the result. 


$3.00 


Plus 10 cents for postage and handling 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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painter of Belgium; Emile Henrotte, a 
well known deaf sculptor; and Mr, 
Meunier, a French artist renowned for his 
wood carving. Founders of schools for the 
deaf and devoted teachers round out the 
list. 


The Reverend Frederick Gilby 


On June 7, 1949, the Reverend F. W. G. 
Gilby passed away at Hillingdon Hospital, 
England, at the age of 83 years. Born of 
deaf mute parents, this English clergyman 
devoted his life to the teaching and care 
of the deaf. His work, begun in England, 
took him to Capetown, South Africa; Ja- 
maica; Trinidad; British Guiana; and the 
Barbados. In each of these places he es- 
tablished a school for deaf children and 
furthered social work for the adult deaf. 
Mr. Gilby was educated at King’s College 
Theological School and Durham Univer- 
sity. 








Lipreading and the Job 


In the May number of your magazine 
there was a review of a book by Marie 
Beynon Ray, How to Conquer Your Handi- 
caps. The reviewer pointed out some state- 
ments which were supposed to be factual 
but which were far from correct. That was 
unfortunate, but I wish to tell you the ef- 
fect which the book produced on me. 

For some time I had been thinking of 
looking for work, in spite of my deafness, 
but never could get up courage to go out 
and try. The book gave me the push I 
needed to help myself. After reading it, I 
felt as if I could go out and earn a million 
dollars. 

I wrote to a large business firm to see if 
I could get a job there. My letter was 
answered immediately and I was told to 
come in for an interview. I got along very 
well with the woman who interviewed me 
and she said she thought she could place 
me right away but first I would have to see 
the manager of the department. He was 
very nice and said he would be glad to 
have me work for him. I am now a record 
clerk in the fiction book club. 
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HARD-OF-HEARING 
A REVOLUTIONARY NEW ACCESSORY 











MAKES IT POSSIBLE 10 WEAR AN 
ACOUSTICON LIKE A WRIST WATCH 


Wear it on your wrist like a watch! Now — This new Acousticon “Wrist-Ear” gives 
you increased volume and provides flexi- 
bility in hearing that has never before 
been possible, because you wear it on your ° 





@ You can have directional hearing . . . 


@ Maximum clarity and ease in your phone 
conversations ... 





wrist! 
© Great reduction in frictional clothing noise... Come in — at the earliest moment you 
© You can carry on confidential can — for a free try-out. You'll be amazed 
conversations ... and delighted. 
© Hear without strain in church, theaters, or Or if you can’t come in, send coupon 
auditoriums .. . now for complete infoi mation. 





Fe re cae eee ee en ee ee ee 
ACOUSTICON 580 - 5TH AVE., DEPT. V 
NEW YORK !9.N. Y. 


[] Please send me complete information 
about the new “Wrist-Ear”. 


[] Without obligation, I would like a 
home try-out of “Wrist-Ear”. The best 
time to see me is: 


itis 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


ae en 
| a Ne eT LT AT NN Ree»! See 


PE ee ne es LenS |e Oe Send 


City RE es eS SEE 





Ms ere eee name cr 





Sic ean eile enn esau ane Gu es am emp ab ems Gan eum ams Gu Ga 
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SINGING HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
attendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids 


Registration now open for 1950 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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I get along very well with my lipread. 
ing. There is one instructor who is very 
good. I can understand every word she 
says. Some persons make me feel tense and 
then I cannot make out what they say. The 
department is very large and after three 
weeks I still see new faces all the time. 

Don’t think that I am bragging, but I am 
ahead of the other girls who started with 
me. They have their work checked by the 
supervisor, while I have already been re. 
leased and am now on my own. It makes 
me feel good to know that I understand 
what I am doing, even if I do not hear. 


Mrs. S. B. 





For Parents and Young Children 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic at the 
University of Oklahoma, in Norman, has 
recently established a preschool class for 
deaf and severely hard of hearing children, 
By June there were twenty-four in attend 
ance, putting in two and a half hours a 
day, five times a week. Like other young: 
sters in similar classes, they were given 
sense training, auricular training, speech, 
and lipreading. 

From May 23 through May 27 the Uni- 
versity conducted a Speech and Hearing 
Conference for parents. Medical and edu 
cational aspects of speech and hearing were 
presented and discussed by instructors at 
the University of Oklahoma and many out 
side lecturers. Out-of-town speakers includ. 
ed Dr. Helen S. Lane, St. Louis; Dr. Har 
old Westlake, Evanston, Ill.; Richard 
Youngers, Sulphur, Okla.; Mrs. Margaret 
G. Brooks, Purcell, Okla.; and Mrs. Spem 
cer Tracy, Los Angeles. 

The Conference was sponsored by the 
Speech Department and Extension Divi 
sion of the University of Oklahoma. 





Inner Listening 


There is an inner listening that hears 
A challenge often missed by outward ears 
Who listens to the truth within his hear 
Shall never feel that he is one apart, 
But sharing love with all that he may mee 
His life grows deeper, even more complete 


—Louise Darcey 
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HERE'S THE 


BOOKLET 


YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR 














Gives five basic reasons 
for the superiority 
of the new 
All-Magnetic 
RADIOEAR 
Hearing Aid TO YOU - - SEND 


World’s only all-magnetic co UPON NOW! 
wearable hearing aid. Nrome):ialey-Vile)\ E 


- 

| E. A. MYERS & SONS | 

| Dept. 849, Radioear Bldg., Beverly Road | 

Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 7 

| 

“ Spagoaae Eee Re pe. Comey Sen PRE RE pe EE : 
[ 

| i is me eae eae | 

| 

I snc ig se spiconinen plain is ah ae SOU iia ss nine uaa : 
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—Kinzie 
— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range. _..$2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading eo $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

- ae oe oe PRICE 

00 and II, mim h 
$7.50 plus postage. —- 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
FP. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash.__| 



















take 


a minute 
" hear better! 


See Gem's atgazing new 
Minute Model V-&0, the tiny, 
534 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for thatfree 
demonstration today. 4 






GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. 
Ine. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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My Ears Bark 
(Continued from page 406) 


doctor also made a diagnosis of adenoids! 

One more instance of Skippy’s real 
value, and then I will desist. One bright 
morning he and I were walking along an 
unfrequented suburban road. On either 
side of us the sun splashed over the greens 
and the whole world seemed at its best 
until, suddenly, I saw Skippy’s ears stand 
up as if they were starched. Glancing 
about hastily, he leaped from the road with 
such force that he pulled me with him. It 
was none too soon, either, for just then 
an automobile zoomed by at an unbeliev- 
able speed. Perhaps the driver had honked 
his horn, but I had not heard him at all, 
and I shall always feel that if Skippy had 
not been with me, I’d be hearing, not auto- 
mobile horns, but Gabriel’s, today and for- 
evermore! 

If you have a hearing defect, don’t brood 
too much about it. Just get yourself a 
smart dog and he’ll change the whole world 
for you! 





Let’s Do Our Thinking Honestly 
(Continued from page 402) 


each of us to make every effort to carry 
his own weight, our very situation asks the 
world to help us out and to make allow- 
ances, whether we like it or not. By gra- 
ciously accepting the consideration of our 
families and our friends, we ease their 
burden as well as our own. 


Slightly deafened people may succeed at 
times in concealment. But slight deafness 
frequently becomes severe. Possibly an 
easy acceptance is a better habit of mind 
from the start, and also a time-saver,in that 
you would not have to do your adjustment 
a second time. The world is won for those 
who bear their burdens of any type with 
ease, with dignity, with whatever humor 
there is, and without one single trace of 
fear of any kind. Your hearing associates 
deserve credit for their codperation. It 
takes generous-thoughted people to live 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 

SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 

FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
HEALTH 

A 12 2 AND 

MONTH es Re EDUCATION 

SCHOOL Go 

YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





Peggy Barrett, age seven, has been in our school three 
years. She speaks well and can read any thing phoneti- 
cally marked. Last fall Peggy entered classes in a 
hearing school and is doing well. She comes to our 
school for speech and voice work every day. Peggy 
has no usable hearing. (Address of parents given on 
request. ) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 
Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 

















TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 


finished. 
TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 











what about 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS? 


We can now meet cur- 
rent demands. So, if 
you need. a Telephone 
Amplifier*, ask for a 
demonstration at your 
local Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 





*For persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Fits any telephone. 
Has volume control and cutof# switch. There is 
a small monthly charge. 
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patiently with deafness. All power and 
thanks be theirs! 

It is all a challenge, and a challenge has 
its exciting side. One could think of it as a 
horse-race. You mount and cling and lean 
forward, with the wind blowing through 
your hair. You grin in exhilaration as you 
urge your steed towards the far-off goal. 
But you have to know the goal: what it 
looks like and where it is, and you learn 
to ride your horse in such a way as to get 
every ounce of speed out of him. Some- 
thing hurts you somewhere, a chafing 
strap, a little cramp. But you can’t be 


' bothered with things like that. For behind 


you rides a black goblin of despair or 
heaviness or rebellion. or whatever form 
your own particular goblin takes. You feel 
him close at your heels. You at times 
even feel his foetid breath. “Try and stop 
me,” you throw back over your shoulder, 
as you settle into your saddle more firmly 
and into the gait of your speeding horse, 
the goal still far ahead. 

“Pll win,” you say. 

And so we each can win, secure in our 
attitudes dictated by honest recognition 
and not by concealment or belittling a 
good, hard, often painful job. 





Education of the Deaf at Breslau 
(Continued from page 401) 


tions working independently for the wel- 
fare of the deaf people. At that time, a 
united Society for the Education and Train- 
ing of the Deaf was formed. Its chief tasks 
were the founding of a kindergarten, send- 
ing delicate children on vacations each 
year, keeping in touch with the apprentices 
outside Breslau, and caring for the adult 
deaf. The kindergarten was founded for 
deaf, aphasic, and hard of hearing children 
of four years until their entrance at seven 
years in school. The instruction given to 
them lasted for an hour or two each day 
and was more or less in the nature of play. 
From the time of enrollment in kindergar- 
ten until entrance in school, the headmas- 
ter visited the child’s family once a year to 
instruct the parents how to deal properly 
with the child and to establish the neces- 
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S ROCHESTER SCHOOL FoR THE DEAF 
fe Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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High School for the Deaf 
Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 
Surroundings. 
2: NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
? The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
om deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
“s are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
d- teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
h with teachers trained in nursery school work. 
k Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
- Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
“ jects are available to students. 
n Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
a) Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
Ly i dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
.. children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 
r- For further information, address 
" J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
7 1545 St. Paul Street 
i Rochester 5, N. Y. 
































ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 

104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 

2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) . 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 








2431 14th St., N. W. 7 
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sary cooperation between home and school, 

Once a year, the Society sent a teacher 
to visit the deaf apprentices in the work- 
shops outside of Breslau. He not only 
checked on the living conditions, moral 
conduct, and work of the youths, but in. 
structed the master of the shop, as well, on 
the handicap of deafness. Along with this, 
specific help was rendered the adult deaf. 





The Society’s main task, of course, was 
concerned with employment, as deaf adults 
who have found work need no special care. 
Finding work for them was very difficult 
during the period of the great depression. 
Money collected in a street sale of flowers 
was effectively used for this purpose, the 
employers receiving special grants if they 
engaged deaf people on trial. After a short 
time they were generally convinced of the 
high quality of work done by the deaf, 
kept them, and often asked for more deaf 
workers. Money was also given to enable 
the deaf to open workshops, buy machin- 
ery, and attend advanced courses. 

An office was open once a week where 
they could get free advice on any business 
matter with which they could not cope. In 
one year more than 1,300 cases were dealt 
with. 

Lipreading classes for the hard of hear- 
ing and continuation classes for the educa- 
tion of the deaf were conducted, visits to 
museums and other places of interest were 
arranged, special lectures were given on 
laws for handicapped people, on social in- 
surance, ration cards, traffic, etc., besides 
regular film shows at reduced fees. Infor- 
mation on the deaf and their achievements 
was given to the public through articles in 
the local press and talks on the radio. At 
Christmas time there was an exhibition of 
the children’s work at a centrally located 
building. 

The combined work of the School and 
the Society provided care for the deaf from 
their earliest childhood to old age. Many 
informal visits were paid by visitors, col- 
leagues, and officials, both inside and out- 
side of Germany, to see this humanitarian 
work which unfortunately had to end with 
the loss of Silesia. 
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AS HOURS UNDER WATER! 


-A PARAVOX VERI- 
small Chassis sub- 
merged in water for 
48 hours, then air 
dried, operated 
efficiently.* 


BEST BY TEST 


PARAVOX 


* Affidavit on file. 


of PARAVOX Design... 


ens the Humidity Bugaboo! 


aN 





Hot humid days are apt to wear creases in a 
hearing aid dealer’s brow. And the customers, 
too, they may become aware of the hot weather 


af. if their hearing aids begin to weaken, or go dead. 


It is humidity infiltration, a secret fifth column 
devoted to hampering hearing aid operation that 
may cause trouble. And woe is on the tongue of the user! 


But, now, with the new type PARAVOX VERI-smaill Hearing Aid 
even complete submersion in water failed to permanently affect 
the circuit. With the surface moisture removed by air drying, under 
normal room conditions, not forced drying, the chassis shown in 
this illustration operated efficiently. This drastic demonstration 
forcibly emphasizes that the PARAVOX design is advanced to a 
point where, in addition to protection against dropping and pres- 
sure, now actual submersion is successfully resisted in a manner 
and to a degree unequalled in the industry today. 


That is why among those who know hearing aids, PARAVOX< is 
recognized as outstanding in appearance, in performance, and 
consumer satisfaction. 


PARAVOX, INC. + 2056 East 4th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 














600 FOOT DROP 
Paravox Hearing Aids have 
survived a fall of 600 feet 
from an airplane. Evidence 
of sturdy, strong design. 

6 
OVER TON PRESSURE 


More than 2400 pounds was 
required to affect a Paravox 
Plastic Chassis. Great assur- 
ance against breakage. 

« 
NOW-SUBMERSION 


Think what this water test 
means! Freedom from hu- 
midity infiltration, and hot 
weather troubles. 
€ 
A few exclusive distributor- 
ships are available. 

















REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
1948 National Conference 


Include Important Papers: 
The Future of Voluntary Agencies 
Bell Greve, Cleveland 
Advances in Treatment of Deafness 
Dean M. Lierle, M.D., Iowa City 
Hearing Handicapped Children 
Obligations of Parents and Schools 
Hearing Conservation Programs 


Send for Your Copy Now—$2.00 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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A Hope for Our State School 


(Continued from page 400) 


not within our power, of course, to make 
all the deaf hear, but we are giving plenty 
of attention to even the smallest amount of 
residual hearing, and in a few instances 
we have been able to return to their homes 
children who, after training, were able to 
wear hearing aids satisfactorily.” 

“No wonder one hears such favorable 
reports of this school since you took over,” 
I said to Mr. Worth as I stood at the 
main door for a minute before leaving. 

“I’ve been lucky in having assistants 
who truly love children,” was his modest 
reply. 





An English Youth Club 


(Continued from page 392) 


think I can choose no better way of end- 
ing than by quoting the prayer that the 
members say when each club meeting is 


finished :— 


God be in my head and in my understanding, 
God be in my eyes and my looking, 

God be in my mouth and in my speaking, 
God be in my heart and in my thinking, 
God be at mine end and at my departing, 





Education in Czechoslovakia 
(Continued from page 390) 


pure oral lines with exclusion of signs. 
They also receive religious instruction. 


The prime mover in these important im- 
provements of the education of the deaf is 
the prominent educator Melchior Bednarik, 
heretofore Superintendent of the large 
Prague Institution for the Deaf. He is well 
known within professional circles in many 
countries. He will be continually in touch 
with the work for the deaf, as he has been 
appointed as professor of the university 
chair in pedo-pathologies and as leader of 
a school of higher culture for the deaf. 
When he retires, he will have had the satis- 
faction of seeing what his work of many 
years has accomplished. There can be no 
doubt that the deaf community will great- 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. Lucetia M. Moors 
321%4 N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 


829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss FranoEs H. DOWNBES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss GERTRUDB TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. LEavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lie READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harrier M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary WoopD WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 

Phone: Bu. 8-6123 

Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITB G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 
Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 
Rome 

Miss EmILy CAMENISCH 

713 North Madison Street 
Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EvizaBetTH G. DeLaxy 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 
MARIE K. Mason, PH.D. 


Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. Trasx 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovursgz HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Avice I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Lvuci.te P. TURNSR 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


MIss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


1509 Sherbrooke St., West 


Phone FI 2851 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of the 


language. 
See former advertisements for rates. 


NEW ADDRESS 
M. VINSON 
533 N. W. 30th Street Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


A NEW BOOK 
Auditory Training for Children 
BY MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons Teaching Instructions 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd St. New York, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS OF THE DEAF 


by 
Jeannette Chase Reamer, Ph.D. 
Rare Copy—Published in 1921 
VOLTA BUREAU 


- - = $1.00 
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ly profit materially through these far-reach- 
ing improvements in training, and there is 
much reason to congratulate both them and 
Professor Bednarik for the attainment. 





Magazines for the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 389) 


Aural News, Better Hearing, Floreat, Lon- 
don League News, Nottingham Lip Reader 
and Silent World. 

Aural News is a small quarterly, ex- 
tremely well edited by Miss Vivien Greg- 
ory, a member of the Middlesex & Surrey 
League. This little 16-page paper gives 
prominence to reviews of books on deaf- 
ness, to discussions in the House of Com- 
mons relating to deafness, and to the do- 
ings of the branches of the League it repre- 
sents, but it is so well put together that 
American readers would find it stimulat- 
ing. 

Better Hearing is an Australian monthly, 
official organ of the Australian Associa- 
tion for Better Hearing, and edited by the 
Rev. W. Backholer. Its chief features are 
detailed reports from its five main 
branches, and these make first rate read- 
ing. The magazine comprises 28 pages and 
has many helpful articles as well. 

Floreat is issued by the North-eastern 
Lip Readers’ League (England), as its offi- 
cial organ, and is edited brilliantly by Mrs. 
Marjorie Lewis, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mrs. Lewis never hesitates to go after 
writers with “big” names, but she keeps 
the problems of the hard of hearing always 
uppermost. There is a nice mixture of fun 
and instruction, the latter often a series of 
stories of famous ballets, to help us to ap- 
preciate ballet more easily. This monthly, 
costing only threepence a copy, is now 
nearly four years old, and comprises about 
14 pages of fine print. 

London League News is a modest little 
mimeographed magazine, reflecting the do- 
ings of London’s largest league. It is edit- 
ed by Mr. V. Jeffries, whose total deaf- 
ness has not dimmed his sense of humor, 
which sparkles on every page. Whether 
one belongs to London or not, the News 
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Now! Within the Reach of All! 
Wetter Hearing — Improved Speech 


Through The WARREN AUDITORY 
) TRAINING UNIT 


ne > Schools, Parents and Teachers of the Hard of 
Se - Hearing are finding the WARREN AUDITORY 
: TRAINING UNIT an indispensable tool in their 
speech and hearing rehabilitation programs. The 
unit is particularly adaptable to special techniques 
as required by individual cases. 








Warren Auditory Training Unit. Model T-1. 


Successfully Used: 
1. To orient to sound: to teach an awareness of sound and to 
stimulate auditory receptivity. 


2. To assist in the development of speech awareness through 
the speech microphone circuit. 


3. To teach environmental sounds through sound effects 
records, relating such sound to life experiences of the child. 


4. To develop discrimination as the child advances, first 
of gross sound, and later in the speech area. 


— _ 5. To assist in the teaching of lipreading. 


6. To give an approach to music through simple 
records, such as nursery rhymes, children’s stories, 
musical numbers especially recorded for children. 


7. To help unify the family group as all mem- 
bers can assist in the training of the exceptional 
child and in his enjoyment of each new sound 
recognized and its resultant progress. 


mal 


Specialists Demanded arreén, Inc. 
This Auditory Training 
Unit. We Designed and 
Perfected It! 




















The New 


VACOLIT 





MODEL K 


The Vacolite Model K features a start- 
ling new kind of amplification made 
possible by the use of a “Monitor Tube.” 
You will be amazed at the results ob- 
tained with this new type of hearing aid! 


For the “Monitor Tube”— 

Maintains Intelligibility and Clarity 
over a wide range of sound intensi- 
ties, giving undreamed of performance 
in unfavorable surroundings. 

Reduces Distortion—gives greater clar- 
ity than you dared hope for. 

Reduces Fatigue—caused by listening 
for a period of time to sounds which 
are too loud for you. 

Protects Sensitive Ears from extra-loud 
sounds which would cause discomfort 
or pain. 


In addition Vacolite Model K has: 

Twice the Amplification of previous 
models. 

Two to four times the power output of 
previous models. 

A new miniature bias cell to provide 
economical operation and further re- 
duce distortion. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. Henderson 
Dallas 6, Texas 
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is a tonic to read. It costs sixpence a copy, 

A newcomer is the Nottingham Lip 
Reader, ably edited by Mr. and Mrs. James 
of that city, and serving as the official 
magazine of the Nottingham club. It is 
another good threepenny-worth of reading. 


The Silent World is the official magazine 
of the National Institute for the Deaf, in 
London. It caters for both the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, but does not repre- 
sent the British Association of the Hard of 
Hearing, which is the official organization 
of all who have had hearing at some time 
or other. The Silent World is edited by a 
hearing staff, and covers an excellent range 
of popular topics, inspirational and tech- 
nical. Its correspondence columns are a 
safety valve for readers with grouses or 
ideas they want to work off. It is well il- 
lustrated, and runs a monthly cover com- 
petition. With an average of 30 pages each 
issue, it is good value for sixpence (a 
dime). 

There are quite a number of other publi- 
cations in Britain and on the Continent, 
notably Hear, Here (Merseyside), and the 
two French reviews, Entendre and La Re- 
vue de ['Quie, the former the organ of the 
Paris League, and the latter edited by Rob- 
ert Morche of Nice. Holland, Denmark and 
German Switzerland have their own peri- 
odicals as well. The day cannot be far dis- 
tant when a sort of Reader’s Digest of mag- 
azines for the hard of hearing will be a 
possibility. Meanwhile it seems to me that 
societies and leagues in all countries should 
endeavor to exchange with one another. I 
am certain British periodicals for the hard 
of hearing would welcome an exchange 
with American contemporaries on a recip- 
rocal basis, for the more we get to know 
one another’s viewpoints, the better we 
shall know each other, and the sooner we 
shall establish international friendship. I 
personally should warmly welcome com- 
ments from overseas members on this im- 
portant matter. 

[Editor’s Note: Communications ad- 
dressed to Miss de Soyres in care of the 
Volta Bureau, and bearing 5c postage, will 
be forwarded promptly. | 
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m1 | CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 
t is NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
ing. FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
zine Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
, in 
and 
pre- 
1 of 
Hion 
ime 
y a 
nge 
sch- 
e a 

or 
| il- 
om- 
ach 

(a 
bli- 
ont, Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
the and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
Re. experienced supervisors. 
the ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
ob- of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
ind dent and Day Pupils. 
eri- Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
lis- CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ag: ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
1a Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
hat dren at all grade levels. 

ld LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
u Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
a CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
urd genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
ge instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
ip- therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

ow Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
we TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
we sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 

I year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
m- by Washington University. 

m- Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
id- ———— ne — 
he For further information address 
ill (RS Se DR. HELEN Ss, LANE, Principal —_—_—_ 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| Discovered 
How To 


HEAR 
AGAIN 


IN 20 SECONDS 


I was in despair when I began to lose 
my hearing. Then one day—in just 20 
seconds—I discovered how to hear 
again. Thanks to the new Beltone 
Phantomold, there’s NO BUTTON 
IN MY EAR. Discover how you, too, 
can hear again. Mail coupon for FREE 
booklet that tells all the facts. 


















Sane! O8 A PtfuRp o> 


GS “a 
* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 


* 
eras Avycaristo HS 






MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. vr-s-a 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ' 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. yR-8-A 

1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, lil. 

Please send me in a plain wrapper, with- 

out obligation, FREE booklet that tells 

how deaf can hear again without a 

button in the ear. 
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Honors for Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor 
(Continued from page 385) 

This story is of special interest to read. 
ers of the Votta Review because Dr, 
Grosvenor, while busy with his own wide. 
spread interests, nevertheless found time to 
serve for many years on the Board of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf and 
even as Chairman of its Executive Commit. 
tee. He is now its Honorary Vice-President, 
At the recent annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the following resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimously : 

Resolved, That the members of the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf, meeting 
in Philadelphia on May 20, 1949, have 
heard with deepest interest of the honors 
now being accorded to their distinguished 
Honorary Vice-President, Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, for his outstanding service to 
the National Geographic Society as the edi- 
tor of its publication for fifty years and the 
acknowledged leader of its scientific ad- 
vancement; that they wish to join in ad- 
miration of his noteworthy achievements in 
the field of geography, and at the same 
time to express to him their gratitude for 
his long standing interest in and service to 
the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf. 





Selection of Grammar School Pupils 
(Continued from page 384) 


will receive the same impartial treatment. 
When the school moves to its new premises 
at Arlington Manor, Newbury, Berkshire, 
it is hoped that there will be an annual in- 
take of ten pupils, five boys and five girls, 
in September of each year, that all will be 
admitted between the ages of twelve and 
thirteen, and that they will remain at the 
School until the end of the educational year 
in which they attain the age of nineteen, 
Local Education Authorities being respon- 
sible for clothing and travelling expenses. 
Thus the only hardship to be borne by par- 
ents will be the economic loss of their chil- 
dren’s earning power from sixteen to nine- 
teen plus. Parents who are enthusiastic 
about their children’s education and future 
careers are pleased to make this sacrifice, 
as in the case of normal children. 
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PEOPLE WHO MUST [iil FE 4) HRP 


INSIST ON ‘EVEREADY’ BATTERIES ! 


“I'M A HEAVY-DUTY USER,” says 
Mr. Henry P. Egan, department man- 
ager, “fifteen hours a day is average 
with me. With the new ‘Eveready’ 
‘A’ battery No. 1005E, I’ve had as 
much as 81/2 days’ service—and with 
a new clearness of reception, too!” 


“| TEST BY EAR...” says Sound En- 
gineer, Fred M. Lewis. “I'd be in 
trouble if I couldn’t hear perfectly. 
I use ‘Eveready’ ‘B’ batteries because 
I’ve seen their scientific flat cell 
construction. They’re all power... 
no dead space... and I know they 
last longer!” 


MEW “EVEREADY” 


HEARING-AID ‘A’ BATTERY 


Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? 
This battery will give you triple service! 





FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The new 
“Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E 
lasts three times as long as other “A” 
batteries of equal size! Heavy-duty 


phenomenal service! This battery uses 
a radically new, electro-chemical prin- 
ciple to maintain long life and virtu- 
ally constant voltage. See it at your 





users (12 to 16 hours a day) report hearing-aid dealer’s now! 


No. 1005E — Dimensions 1 31/32" x 11/8" «9/16 —> 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
TRADE- MARK Unit of Union Carbide [[{¥ and Carbon Corporation 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for ene insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED: Two qualified oral teachers for intermedi- 
ate and upper grade positions, Minneapolis Day School 
for Deaf. Write Marvin C. Johnson, | Director of Per- 
sonnel, 807 NE Broadway, Mi P ta 


WANTED: By Se 1, 1949, qualified oral teacher 
for the Deaf for Ag lementary Classes. Attractive salary. 
Contact Mrs. C. M. Henderson, 913 Van Cura, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


WANTED: Experienced teacher of deaf for public 
school class. Salary open depending on training and 
experience. Unusual opportunity. Contact J. 
Wright, Director of Personnel, Houston Public Schools, 
Houston, Texas. 


AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly ary on card. 
Samples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


WANTED for September 1949, trained teachers of 
deaf and hard of hearing to teach in the public schools 
of Compton, California. Very desirable location, mid- 
way between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Write to 
Margaret Davison, Coordinator of Curriculum and 
Guidance, 604 Tamarind Street, Compton 3, California. 




















Complete sets of the Auditory Outlook 
April 1930 through December 1933 


An illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted to 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
HARD OF HEARING 

A few rare sets, complete... 
One cloth bound set_..________ 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


REPRINT AND CIRCULAR SERIES OF 
THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Research Recommendations of the Second 
Conference on Problems of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 


Washington, D. C. — February, 1929 
PRICE 50c 


$20.00 
30.00 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


THREE RARE COPIES 


That old classic, Adventures in Silence 
By HERBERT W. COLLINGWOOD 
Cloth bound—$5.00 
One copy just like new, autographed 
by the author, $10.00 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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CAND 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


Not Washington: According to the Washi 
ton Post, a British general, newly arrived 
Washington, D. C., was touring the War Colle 
with an American colonel. They came upon sop 
colorful prints depicting the War of 1812. “W 
of 1812? Whom were you fighting?” asked 
British general. “We were fighting you, si 
mumbled the embarrassed colonel. “Don’t yé 
remember? The British burned Washington, 
“Burned Washington!” The general was thunde 
struck. “We burned Joan of Arc, I know—h 
never Washington!” 


Talk: A man who stopped at an auction wa 
attracted by a parrot, the gaudiest in a group 
birds being offered for sale. He made a bit 
Some one topped it. The bidding mounted um 
the parrot was finally sold to him for $150. 
the man was writing a check to cover his p 
chase, he had a thought. Looking up, he aske 
“T suppose the parrot talks?” The auctione 
nodded. “Yes,” he said, “he’s been biddin 


against you for the last twenty minutes.” 


Expensive Sign Language: A man who com 
mutes to New York always avoids the smoki 
car because of his dislike for the smell of smok 
Seated in another car one morning, he was ¢ 
mayed when a man came in, sat down faci 
him, and lighted a cigar. Not wishing to m 
a scene, the man waited until the conductor cam 
to punch his season ticket. As he handed it 
the conductor, he nudged him and nodded ft 
ward the smoker. The conductor nodded bae 
punched the ticket twice, and went on. 


Course in Logic: A motorist approaching 
village was surprised to see an elderly man 
ning down the road at full speed. ‘‘What’s 
matter?” he called. “A lion just broke loos 
from a show down there!” panted the man. “Yé 
don’t meant it!” said the motorist. “Which wi 
did it go?” Eyeing him scornfully the village 
replied, “Well, you don’t s’pose I’m chasin’ th 
durn critter, do you?” ; 


The Promise: The visitor was very much i 
pressed by the carefulness with which the your 
son of the house picked up his toys and put the 
away. “That’s fine!” she commented. “Yot 
mother must have promised you something fo 
being so neat.” The boy shook his head. “Ne 
he said, “she promised me something if I wasn’t 


Warning: A farmer, whose chickens had bee 
disappearing, finally nailed this notice over 
door: “Any one found hanging around this chick 
en house at night will be found there the nex 
morning.” 


Short Ghost Story: “I saw Jones with 
widow last night.”—L. A. Mirror. 





